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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JUNE 3, 1875. 
The Week. 


HE Pennsylvania Republicans appear to have made up their 
minds thoroughly that a “ third-term plank” is now needed in 
the platform of any party which means to be successful at the polls. 
The platform adopted at the Convention at Lancaster on Wednesday 
last accordingly contained one; it may be said that it was the only 
interesting thing in it. The correspondent of the New York Times, 
who is strongly Republican, reports that the audience cheered 
vociferously on hearing it, but listened to all the others, including 
the eulogy on the Administration, in dead silence. For the rest, the 
resolutions are framed on the plan—which we trust will become 
popular—of the New York Democratic resolutions of last year ; 
that is, each describes in brief terms an object of desire, and nothing 
more. But then, one hardly knows after reading them any better than 
before what desires the Pennsylvania Republicans have which all 
decent men of every party do not share, except that for protection 
and paper-money. They seek equality before the law, harmony of 
National and State Governments, purity and efficiency of adminis- 
tration, reconciliation between labor and capital, cheap transporta- 
tion for man, beast, and goods. They also demand “free banking 
and a safe and uniform currency adjusted to the growing wants of the 
business interests of the country,” which is an exact description of 
coin, but is generally taken to mean unlimited paper, or Kelley’s 
3-65 scheme. After the usual vigorous round of abuse of the Demo- 
cratic party, the present Governor was renominated. 





The President has at last quieted the apprehensions of people 
who thought he was going to run for a third term, by an explicit 
letter of denial. He says he took the office the first time unwill- 
ingly, is not now, and has not been, a candidate for re-election, 
but thinks the people ought to have the right to elect a man fora 
third time if they please, and declares that the reason why he did 
not sooner announce his withdrawal from the arena was because he 
thought it ‘“‘ beneath the dignity ” of his office to answer any question 
on the subject until it had been presented “by a body of such 
dignity as not to make a reply a fair subject of ridicule.” The fact 
is that he has delayed his denial, in spite of the urgent solicitations 
of prominent men in the party in all parts of the country, until the 
formal repudiation of him by the Pennsylvania Convention showed 
that he was likely to be visited with a similar slight by every Re- 
publican convention which would meet during the coming year. 


He has at last spoken, but only when threatened with an unprece- | 


dented indignity by his own party. The allusion to the “ dignity 
of his office ” he might very well have omitted. Of this no President 
has shown himself so careless. His sensitiveness about the news- 
papers, and the extraordinary measures—such as keeping disreput- 
able men in office after exposure—to which he has resorted in order 
to produce an appearance of indifference to their clamors, to make 
no mention of the character and social standing of many of his 
intimate friends, make his talk about “ dignity” either meaningless 
or repulsive. 


He does not even now say positively that he will under no 
circumstances consent to another nomination, but he does say that 
he is not a candidate, and “ would not accept a nomination if it 
were tendered,” unless circumstances should make it an “ impera- 
tive duty ”—a “circumstance,” as he says, “ not likely to arrise.” 
This declaration, although it does not absolutely prevent his taking 
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| the party which the incubus of the Administration has eres 


| that they may be relied upon to give him all the assistance 


| in their power to keep him out of the way of doing them 








| have been declared under the *‘ reform board 


any 
more harm. The President says, among other things, that he is 
‘surprised ” that so many ‘sensible persons in the * Republican 
party’” should permit their “enemy” to force this issue upon 
them, and declares it to be his conviction that the idea that any 
man could ever renominate himself as President ‘is preposterous,” 
and that it is a reflection upon the inteliigence and patriotism of 
the people to suppose such a thing possible. In reading this de- 
licate compliment. it is difficult to believe that it comes frem the 
same man who four years ago was so deeply impressed with the dan- 
ger to the country from the office-holders, wire-pullers, and poli- 
ticians generally that he proposed to take all temptations away 
from them by means of civil-service reform. 


Decoration Day in the State of New York, though not, we 
believe, universally throughout the country, is a legal holiday, and 
on Monday last it was observed, certainly in New York, mere 
generally than has been the custom in previous years. 
ment of the day is so natural and touching that we should be sorry 
to see any sign of its observance dying out; but the press has 
begun to discuss the possibility of keeping it up as the years go on 
and the memories of the war fade, and this is in itself an indication 
of uncertainty. We have not been very successful with the holi- 
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day which the war of the Revolution bequeathed to us—the 
exclusively political character given to it in the early days 
having become rather monotonous as time has gone on and 
furnished other subjects for reflection than the heroism of 


the fathers and the tyranny of British rule. 
has, however, the great advantage in its favor of being a natural 
holiday, and originally the result of a spontaneous expression of 
genuine, not merely statutory feeling. It may be said against its 
continuance that it will be impossible to keep alive the interest in 
the graves of the men who fell in the rebellion after this generation 
has passed away, and that it will then become an empty ceremony : 
but even in that case the holiday will still remain, and holidays with 
our overworked people are so few that any reasonable addi- 
tion to their number is a cause for congratulation. The Idea that 
putting flowers on the graves keeps alive the ‘animosities of the 
war” is a pure piece of nonsense. In the way of a commemorative 
observance, there is probably nothing which would so tend to soiten 
them. 


Decoration Day 


Before our last issue had come from the press the misfortunes of 
the Erie Railway had culminated, and the company had been placed 
in charge of a receiver—Mr. Jewett, the president. The applica- 
tion for a receiver was made by the Attorney-General of the State, 
and was supported by a complaint making the most damaging 
charges in regard to the present condition of the company, as well 
as its management, since the “‘ rescue” of the property from Gould. 
Among other things, the complaint charges that the dividends which 
* were not earned, 


| that the latest issue of bonds (nearly $15,000,000), for which the 


company received only about 40 cents on the dollar, was fraudulent, 


| that the negotiations and contract with the Atlantic and Great 


office again, for practical purposes amounts to a declaration that he | 


is out of the field and does not mean to try to get into the field, and 
the.Republicans are now s0 thoroughly cenvineed of the danger to 





Western were scandalous, and that, in effect, the company has only 
been kept from declared insolvency for years by questionable 
‘* financing.” The directors of the company made no opposition to 
the appointment of a receiver; three of them became bondsmen for 
Mr. Jewett, to whom the court gave almost absolute power. It is 
probable, if the Delaware and Hudson and Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Companies (which now practically trol 
coal market and which were anxious to extend their couricl to the 
eoal-lands of the Erie) had been satisfied with the security which 


co the 
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the Erie offered for a loan of 8500,000, that the failure would have 
been “ bridged over.” The turn in Erie affairs promoted specula- 
tion not only in its shares but in those of other companies. 
the Stock Exchange it has been the most active week of the year,. 
an prices have declined more than in any other six days. Much of 
this depression was due to purely speculative influence, but the de- 
velopments in Erie have raised suspicions as to the manner in which 
other companies, no less respectably officered, are managed. The 
effect of the railroad war on Erie receipts since January has also 
raised the question whether the other trunk-lines are not suffering 
to the extent of impairing their dividends to shareholders. It is 
not likely, however, that the railroad war will be kept up longer 
than midsummer, although Mr. Garrett, of the Baltimore and Ohio, 
has within the week defiantly proclaimed at Chicago that he has no 
idea of abandoning his present position. It is conceded that he is 
better equipped for the fight than is either the New York Central or 
the Pennsylvania, but with the Baltimore and Ohio stock declining 
(it has fallen about twenty “ points” in the past four weeks), and 
with Baltimore deriving no marked advantage in its trade, it is 
doubtful if his utterances are more than might be expected of a 
man of his temperament at this stage of the contest. 


While what is called general trade has not been so good as was 
expected, the foreign-trade figures of the port show activity. 
The foreign imports for the week were $9,357,000, against 
#3,520,000 last year, and $6,515,000 the vear before. The exports 
of domestic products were $6,050,816, against $5,376,000 last year, 
wnd $5,205,000 the year before. The latter have undoubtedly 
been stimulated by the breaking-up of the speculative clique at Chi- 
cago which undertook to control the price of grain not only for this 
continent but for the European markets as well. The load became 
too large for the idle resources of the Chicago banks, and liquida- 
tion has been forced, with the result of a heavy decline in the price 
of grain and a general improvement of Chicago credit. It is now 
tolerably clear that the “ grasshopper plague” was exaggerated in 
the interest of Chicago speculators, staggering under the attempt 
to carry the grain markets of the country on their shoulders. The 
prospects of the cotton crop continue good, the best estimates 
giving a larger acreage and better condition than last year. The 
Erie speculation here and in London diminished the specie export 
for the week, which was only $1,598,112, but most of that in 
the latter part, when the indications were that, Erie bills having 
been all taken up, the outflow would again be large. Thus far this 
year we have exported 231,461,000 specie, about $8,000,000 more 
than last year, and $11,000,000 more than in 1873. The New York 
banks continue to gain legal-tender notes, and have now $63,371,000. 
Money is unwholesomely cheap. It is gratifying to know that Mr. 
Bristow has been able further to reduce the legal-tender circulation 
by $1,000,000, making a reduction of 25,000,000 since he became 
Secretary. 


Two very singular incidents have taken place in Boston. A 
prominent trust lawyer, after a long career of usefulness, committed 
heavy defalcations, and disappeared. After two or three weeks he 
was found in a village in the Adirondacks, making arrangements 
for a summer’s fishing, and on his way to Canada to examine some 
‘blooded stock,” after the manner of the Honorable William 8. 
King of Minnesota. On being arrested, too, he expressed great 
surprise, and, like so many other accused persons of late years, de- 
clared that the stories of his troubles were a ‘“‘ newspaper scandal,” 
or, in other words, that he was the victim of a “licentious press.” 
He doubtless asks himself sorrowfully what is going to become of 
the country if no means ean be found to check the growing med- 


dlesomeness of the newspapers. The other affair was the murder 


of a little girl in a church tower, five minutes after-she had left her 
c mpanion’s side, by the sexton. It now appears that the sexton was 
and is well known to the police as a man of doubtful character, who 
has been already suspected of complicity ina murder. It would seem 
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from this as if the religious organizations in Boston were beginning 
to take lessons from “the best civil service on this planet,” and 
were appointing persons to places of trust without any reference to 
character and antecedents. A_ sexton, it is true, does not need to 
be a saint, but he needs to be a man of fair reputation and of 
peaceable disposition. 





Senator Anthony recently paid a visit to the South, and in giv- 
ing an account of the state of things there which he did not find 
satisfactory, he mentioned, among the bad phenomena, the refusal 
of Southerners and their wives to associate with officers of the 
United States army and their wives. Whereupon the New York 
Tribune remarked that, unfortunate as this might be, it did not see 
what Senator Anthony could do about it, and insinuated that he 
might like to compel association by law. Mr. Anthony replies to 
this in his paper, the Providence Journal, with an amount of good 
sense which has of late not been common among Republican poli- 
ticians, by acknowledging that there is no help for this condition of 
things, that there is nothing in it to legislate about, and that all 
talk about it is ‘“‘ tea-table nonsense ”; that it is not an evil, but the 
‘expression of an evil” ; not a disease, but “‘ the symptom of a dis- 
ease.” We wish sincerely some of bis colleagues could have taken 
this view sooner. Two-thirds of their talk about the condition of the 
South has been “ tea-table nonsense.” Most of the Civil-Rights Bill 
is ‘*tea-table nonsense.” The Force Bill is mainly arrant non- 
sense, inasmuch as it undertakes to remedy things which do not 
admit of legislative remedy. The theory that people ought to be 
prosecuted for refusing to love you is, however, an old one. “ Sois 
mon frére ou je te tue” was an old cry of the Jacobins, and it has 
to be the ery of any party which tries to carry out Sentimentalist 
theories by the use of brute force. 





The loss of the Schiller continues to undergo a good deal of dis- 
cussion in the English papers, and, as might have been expected, a 
good deal of attention is directed to the failure of the captain to 
sound as he approached the coast. Several nautical men of high 
standing have written letters asserting positively that if he had 
sounded, the character of the bottom would have given him his 
position within suffi¢ient limits. One captain in the navy gainsays 
this by averring that reference to the chart will show that the cha- 
racter of soundings, even in the channel in which the Schiller was 
lost, is often the same at points twenty-five miles apart ; but this sim- 
ply amounts to saying that sounding in foggy weather is not as satis- 
factory as an observation in bright weather. That it does not givea 
navigator his exact position is no reason for not resorting to it at 
all after several days of reliance on dead-reckoning, as appears to 
have been the case of the Schiller, or as was more notably the case 
with the Atlantic, where the captain ran eight days in fog, never 
sounded, and went plump on shore on a calm night. The answer 
of the officers at the subsequent official investigation to the question 
why they had not sounded was “that they thought it was of 
no use”—or, in other words, were so stupidly sure of their 
position that they would not take even a small amount of 
trouble to ascertain it. It has been suggested in England, 
and very sensibly as it seems to us, that the taking of sound- 
ings under given circumstances should be made imperative by law, 
as well as the record of the result in the log-book, that its omission 
should be made a penal offence as regards the officers in case of an 
accident or the loss of the ship, and should, as far as the owners are 
concerned, be made to vitiate the insurance, and thus enforce 
greater care in the choice of officers. It is evident that it is in this 
direction, rather than in that of life-saving apparatus, that we 
must look for greater security at sea. In spite of all the improve- 
ments in life-boats of late years, and in life-preservers and lower- 
ing tackle, lives are hardly ever saved in a serious accident by any 
of them, because they all need an amount of organization, dis- 
cipline, presence of mind, and powers of endurance which, in 
moments of supreme peril, are not to be looked for among a motley 
crowd. 
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Mr. Jenkins, the author of ‘ Ginx’s Baby,’ seems, as might have 
been expected, to have been completely thrown off his balance by 
the success of that. thoughtful work and his own subsequent 
election to the British Parliament. He has just headed an amusing 
deputation of authors and writers, some known and some totally 
unknown, to Mr. Disraeli to demand the appointment of a Royal 
Commission or of a Parliamentary Committee to examine the rights 
and wrongs of authors, and “the incidents of literary property,” 
whatever that may mean. The deputation complained of all sorts 
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of things in connection with the existing law of copyright, and | 


amongst others of the unauthorized copying by other periodicals of 
articles from the daily papers. 
persons have ever heard until now, was the principal spokesman of 


the deputation, while Mr. Tom Taylor revealed the wrongs of | 


dramatists; Mr. Sala, those of journalists; and Mr. Charles Reade, 
those of novelists. Mr. Disraeli ‘‘ put the question smiling by” by 
promising entire attention to their statements and grave considera- 
tion of what had best be done. Mr. Jenkins, however, as the only 
member of Parliament in the deputation, was not disposed to let 
the matter rest in this way, and asked Mr. Disraeli the same 
evening in the House of Commons whether he was going to issue 


Mr. Moy Thomas, of whom few | 


| in 


the Commission or not, and this gentleman replied, amidst the | 
amusement of the House, that he had not had time for deliberation | 


during the day, and must ask for longer delay, which it is to be 
hoped Mr. Jenkins will give him. It is not everybody who can solve 
knotty social problems with as much rapidity as this “ thinker.” 


The more recent advices from Europe confirm the beliefthat the 


late visit of the Emperor of Russia to Berlin, in so far as it had any | 


political significance, was favorable to the preservation of peace, and | 


that if there exists anything in the shape of an alliance or under- 
standing between Germany, Russia, and Austria to-day with regard 
to the general politics of the Continent, as there probably does, it 
guarantees the existing situation; that is, while it would oppose any 
attempt on the part of France to recover her lost provinces, it would 
also oppose any attempt on the part of Germany to treat the efforts 
of France to restore her military strength as a casus belli, or to crush 
her utterly as a precaution against future attacks. 
that some such scheme as this has found a lodgment in the brains of 


some of the Prussian military men, who, as a class, are perhaps now | 
less sensible to purely political considerations, and to the feelings | 


It is not denied | 


| 


and necessities of civil life, than any similar body of men in the | 
Western world ; but there is no pretence that these views were | 


shared or countenanced by any German politician properly so 
called. Nor is there the least sign that such an atrocious plan 
would have been tolerated by the rest of Europe. In such a fight 
as it would entail, France would certainly have the sympathy of the 
civilized world, and probably the material aid of more than one 
power. 





In France, the “scare” has after all produced no great effects, 
the Government being all along aware that its relations with Ger- 
many were perfectly friendly, in form at least, and the people, in so 
far as they pay any attention to politics, having their thoughts turned 
to the approaching dissolution of the Assembly. This, it is now 
conceded on all sides, is close at hand. 
most to fear from the dissolution, do not pretend that it can be de- 
ferred in any event beyond the spring of 1876, while everybody 
else looks for it by October next. Its importance to the private 
members may be guessed from the fact, that while this Assem- 
bly consists of 750 members, the next will only contain 500, and of 
course a large proportion of those now sitting have no hope of being 
returned under any circumstances. A good many of them are 
therefore naturally going to try for a seat in the Senate, which the 
present Assembly will probably now elect, as their last chance for 
public life. One of the curious incidents of French politics is to be 
found in the denunciation by the Ultramontane papers of a bill pro- 
viding for the extension of the powers of savings-banks, on the 
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‘ Se | 
rhe Legitimists, who have | 


| 
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ground that these institutions tend to destroy people’s trust in Pro- 
vidence. 


In the meantime, Bismarek pushes on the war against the Ultra 
montanes without flinching. The Pope’s last letter to the German 
Bishops, declaring the Falk Laws null and void, has been answered 
by two bills, which may be said to cap the climax of this rigorous 
legislation. One gives the Old Catholies the use of the parish chureh 
and a share of the church property, proportioned to their numbers, 
whenever they may choose to form a separate religious organiza- 
tion. The other extinguishes the religious orders, male and female, 
at one blow, allowing those devoted to charitable work a respite, 
which must depend on good behavior, but summarily suppress- 
ing the purely spiritual and educational ones. The convents are 
to be shut up to keep the religious from keeping schools; and in 
order to prevent their carrying on the work in private families, 
and thus evading the law, the Government is to determine in what 
part of the country they are to reside, if they do not wish to leave 


it altogether, as they probably will. Dr. Falk made a speech 
support of this bill during the debate, in’ which he 
quoted a speech of a leading Ultramontane, Herr von Buss, 


made at a Catholic religious gathering at Baden in 1851, just after 
Prussia had succumbed to Austria, in which the Ultramontane plans 
were foreshadowed, and in which the speaker regretted the pacific 
settlement of the Austro-Prussian troubles. If Radetski, he said, 
had forced his way to Berlin, the authority of the Pope would have 
been restored in Prussia, and all the Protestants of that nation 
brought back to the bosom of the Chureh. He then declared that, 
though this had failed, the Catholic programme must be faithfully 
carried out. Austria, as a Catholic power, must be strengthened 
and supported, and the work of propagandism in Prussia through 
Catholic agents vigorously carried on, so as to wrest from her finally 
her Catholic provinces, and to build up again the Holy Roman 
Empire. Dr. Falk maintains that this plan has been faithfally 
carried out, or would have been if the events of 1866 and 1870 had 
not arrested it. In 1851, there were only 1,200 monks and nuns in 
Prussia; there are now more than 9,000, and they have secured a 
large share in the work of education. 

The Committee of Thirty of the French Assembly, the Conser- 
vative members having resigned in a hutf, has been reconstructed, 
with a two-thirds representation of the Left—a result due, it is said, 
to divisions in the Conservative ranks. Of the ten Conservative mem- 
bers of it, six owe their places to votes of the Left, and that party in 
putting them in made a display of magnanimity which, under the 
circumstances, is something new in French politics, and, small as it is, 
shows considerable gain in both skill and moderation on the part of 
the Radicals ; but the places have, it is said, been refused. However, 
the composition of the Committee has lost most of its importance, if 
not all, since the passage of the Constitutional laws. As to these, the 
Government has given in its adhesion to them in the fullest manner. 
The Minister of Justice has given notice by circular to all the judges 
and law officers that a permanent government has been established 
and that they must see that itis respected. The Minister of War has 
made the same announcement to the army in general orders. The 
Minister of Public Instruction, M. Wallon, has declared in a speech 
that the Assembly has simply, by its recent legislation, recognized 
a republic whieh it found already established, by force of cireum- 
stances, on the ruins of the empire. From all sides, in short, except 
the Bonapartists and the extreme Legitimists, there come expressions 
of adhesion to the new order of things, and of thankfulness that France 
had at last obtained a government by means of peaceful discussion. 
There has occurred in Paris, too, and within two months, a scene 
such as few Frenchmen have ever witnessed before—a peaceful and 
chatty interview in « drawing-room between M. Thiers, the late 
‘‘chef de Pétat,” and Marshal Mac Mahon, his suecesser. For eighty 
years, the predecessor of the French chief-magistrate for the time 
being has usually been a refugee in a foreign country. ly short, the 
rituation looks more hopeful than ever. 





THE SOUTH AND THE CENTENNIAL. | 

oo appears to be every likelihood, owing to the legislative 
failures of the Administration at the last session of Congress, | 
that the Centennial year will really witness a substantial restoration | 
of North and South. The first step | 
towards this most desirable consummation was taken when Congress 
refused to carry out the policy of hatred and dissension which a 


eood feeling between the 


decided to be necessary in order to keep it in power. The speeches | 
which they delivered during the last canvass in support of this 
policy would have been discreditable to their intelligence even if 
they had been based on carefully-collected facts ; based as they were | 
on fictions prepared in the main by the disreputable adventurers | 
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who have so largely represented the party at the South, they indi- 


cated something worse than want of intelligence. Mr. Dawes, for 
instance, when he wasstumping for Butler last fall, can hardly have 
believed, as he said he did, that every negro at the South went to 
bed at night in expectation of having his throat cut before morning. 
If he had thought so, he could not have gone calmly about his busi- 
ness ever since, leaving so many of his fellow-citizens in this deadly 
peril. Nor could Mr. Boutwell have rested on his pillow at night 
had he really believed that we were last winter on the eve 
of another civil war. Even if the condition of the South had been 
what they represented, the remedies which some of the party chiefs 


proposed would have been none the less barbarous and futile. Vio- 
lence is not cured by violence, nor lawlessness by illegality. The 





evils from which the South suffers are social diseases, which must be 
got rid of not by this or that quack remedy, but by the growth of 
civilization. But the condition of the South not being what they 


| 


said it was, the country is to be still more warmly congratulated on | 


the failure of Republican plans for its government. The defeat in 
Connecticut, following on the wild and inflammatory speeches of the 
prominent orators sent into the State, the failure of the crusade 
against Louisiana and of the Presidential conspiracy against 
Arkansas, found the South in just the state of mind to receive the 
frustrations of such schemes as peace-offerings. They were taken, 
and rightly taken, as indications that the North was weary of strife, 


of distrust, of suspicion, of proscription, and was willing to recur | 


again to the old-fashioned American treatment of political diseases, | 


and was fast reaching Burke’s conclusion—so aptly quoted by Gover- 
nor Chamberlain at Lexington—that ‘“‘a great empire and little 
minds go ill together,” which is simply an epigrammatic way of 
saying that poiitieal maladies are not to be got rid of, as small poli- 
ticians sometimes suppose, in two days, by taking a blue pill; that 
time and patience and hopefulness and a generous faith in human 


communities has to be fought; and that a generation or two of poli- 
ticians has often to pass away before the recovery need be looked 
for. 

That the recovery has set in at the South, we think there can 


he no question. When even Jefferson Davis preaches not only re- 


| 

} 

| 

signation or acquiescence, but cheerful adhesion to the new régime, | 
' 

' 


we cannot be far wrong in supposing that the South will be ready 
to make its contribution to the general rejoicing next year. 
importance of its contribution can hardly be overestimated. 
deed, it is safe to say that, with the South sullen, or hostile, or defiant, 
no efforts on the part of artists or manufacturers could have made 


because with the South in this frame of mind the Union could hardly 


nature are the remedies with which the madness or corruption of | 
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| assassins—the American Union would hardly be a phenomenon for 
| civilized men to be glad over. 


For such a state of things the aboli- 
tion of slavery even would be but a flimsy cémpensation ; for the 
truth must be told that it is no great thing for a Republic which 
started on its career with the declaration that “all men are 
created equal,” to succeed by the end of one hundred years in put- 
ting an end to chattel slavery within its own borders. Some of our 


, 4 

: ' | anti-slavery friends are so dazzled with it that they ean hardly see 
portion of the managers of the Republican party seemed to have | 

| 

| 


that we were called on todo more. But boasting of it at the Centen- 
nial, with the South in the condition Senator Dawes described, would 


| be somewhat like the rejoicings of a community over the abandon- 
| ment of piracy and the conversion of its population to the more 


peaceful pursuits of wrecking and counterfeiting. Of course, it was 
a great achievement, measured either by its difficulty or by its 
results, but it was an achievement rather to be rejoiced over at 
home than exhibited for the admiration of the world, just as a 
family might very well celebrate privately the reclamation of a 
drunken or reprobate son, but could hardly call in the neighbors to 
share in the festivity. 

If the Centennial had come five or even three years sooner, 
it could probably hardly have been made the occasion of this 
restoration of harmony and this revival of common hopes and 
memories. The war was still too near, the South still too un- 
used to the new situation, and the North too ignorant of the 
exact nature of the problem before it, for either to have frankly re- 
solved to let bygones be bygones. As matters stand, if our internal 
politics had been shaped deliberately, during the past two or three 
years, in preparation for the Centennial, the work could not have 
been better done. Everything has apparently fallen out for the best. 


| Even Hester, and Spencer, and Pinchback, and Kellogg, and Parker, 


and Moses have all contributed their share to the good work, and 
ought to have a place in the Exhibition as benefactors of the Union. 

There is one other reason for rejoicing over the probable resto- 
ration of a community of thought and feeling between North and 
South, which probably many good people at the North will have 
some difficulty in appreciating, and which it is a little difficult per- 
haps to explain at the close of an article ; but we shall come near an 
explanation of it when we say that the readmission to our politics of 
an element which has not taken part in the ‘‘ advanced thinking ” 
and general rage for social and political experimentation of the last 
twenty years, will be a great gain for the whole country. The dog- 
ged Southern conservatism of the last twenty years was, it is true, 
due to a bad motive, but it has left behind a temper of considerable 


| political value, which may now serve us all in good stead. Incredu- 


| lity about the possibility of enormous social improvement through 
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the celebration of the anniversary anything but a hollow mockery, | 
| 


be called a success. 


A hundred years of independence of Great | 


Britain is not the only or the principal thing to be rejoiced over | 


Mexico will before long have a hundred years of inde- | 


next year. 
It is the results of | 


pendence to boast of, and so will Guatemala. 


independence that it is proposed to celebrate ; and if the theory of 
the condition of the South which some of our benevolent friends at | 
the North have been recently urging on our acceptance were correct | 
that it was inhabited in part by ignorant and helpless | 
and in the remainder by ferocious white robbers and | 


, 


viz.. 


Atrivans, 


legislation is by itself an evil ; but mixed with so much faith in legis- 
lation as has crept into Northern politics, it produces one of the main 
conditions of good government. Nearly all the real representatives 
of the South, belonging to the more enlightened class, are men who, 


| either by temperament or training, are not only lgstile to experi- 
| ment, but have a strong faith in the traditions of Amglo-Saxon poli- 


tics. Such men will have their use for many years'‘to come, none 
the less because there are already numerous signs of the general 
subsidence of the spirit of vague political aspiration at the North, 
and of a decided growth of sobriety. All the recently made consti- 
tutions recognize, in a tolerably marked way, the difficulty there is 
in changing human nature rapidly, and the persistence of certain 
weaknesses in it which earlier legislators perceived and provided 
for about as well as is possible, as we now begin to see. 


- ————— = ——-—— s-—__— 


SOME PLAIN TRUTHS ABOUT THE SCANDAL. 
HE appearance in the New York Times of a full-page ‘‘state- 
ment” from a son of Mr. Henry C. Bowen with regard to his 
father’s connection with the Brooklyn scandal, coupled with the evi- 
dent determination of some of the newspapers not to be concluded 


by the verdict in the case now pending before Judge Neilson, 


seems to threaten us with what may be called a long appendix to 
the main charge against Mr. Beecher, in the shape of a body of 
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very minute, vulgar, and disgusting addenda concerning such por- 


tions of his life and manners, and those of his interesting flock, as have 
not been fully revealed to the long-suffering public. The Tribune 
having carried off the honor of most fully reporting the trial, the 
Times and, we dare say, plenty of other papers are thirsting for the 
honor of showing, by additional particulars of their own collection, 
that the whole case was not brought out in court, and that every- 
body who wanted to know “the true truth,” as the French say, 
would do well to listen to their enterprising and veracious re- 
porters. 

Our readers know that we have refrained carefully ever since the 
case came before the jury from any comment or allusion t6 it which 
would betray a leaning either to one side or the other. Whatever 
we have said about it has been said by way of protest against an 
appearance of shirking, evasion, or suppression. We have urged in 
the public interest that the enquiry should be full, that the de- 
fence should not be technical, and we are bound to say that, on the 
whole, the public has not had much to complain of. Evidence has 
been admitted pretty freely and, our lawyers might and do say, 
1oosely. If the jury cannot make up their minds, it will not be for 
want of material for the formation of a judgment. As to what 
their verdict ought to be, we have no more intention of expressing 
an opinion now than we had a month ago. We have not changed 
our minds as to the propriety of supplementing the discussion in 
eourt by discussion in the newspapers, and we shall reserve what 
we have to say on the main question until the jury have either 
agreed or disagreed. We refer to the case now for the purpose of 
bringing to the notice of all persons who may still be of opinion 
that they can promote their interests, or satisfy their hates, or feed 
their passion for notoriety, by fresh contributions to the odious lite- 
rature of this scandal, the fact (which those most immediately con- 
nected with it may not have perceived) that a considerable change 
has taken place in the public mind with regard to it. They must 
not, for instance, presume any longer on the popular curiosity which 
caused the earlier ‘‘ statements” to be so eagerly read, and which 
caused their charges and countercharges to be weighed in every house- 
hold in the country with an anxiety which it is no exaggeration to 
call painful. That has unquestionably died out. There is, no doubt, 
still an appetite for fresh details, and if Mr. Bowen takes it into his 
head to supply them, undoubtedly he will find readers in abundance 
for the kitchen gossip about his wretched quarrels with his pastor 
and fellow-Christians of which his son gave us a specimen the other 
day ; but it is the appetite to which the Police Gazette and the Sunday 
Mercury pander. What we mean to say is, that the desire to hear 
about the relations of the pastor and brethren of Plymouth Church 
to each other which marked the earlier stages of this painful investi- 
gation, has disappeared amongst all that portion of the American 
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concealment, or prevarication, or the suggestion to others of things 
that were not true, or association with men whom he could not 
respect, would have been abhorrent. We now know, on his own 
confession, that we were greatly mistaken about him; that his 
experience of life has brought him little wisdom: that he faced 
a parcel of conspirators and extortioners with as much cowardice 
and subterfuge as if he were a silly boy; that he consented 
to be their partners in a game of concealment which involved false- 
hood in some degree and in some form at almost every step; that 
he remained on friendly and even affectionate terms with them after 
he was satisfied that they were guilty of the lowest baseness; that 
he had so little sense or discretion as to flatter a silly, uneducated 
woman into an unlawful passion for him, and had not the moral 
strength, when he discovered it, to tell her that she was a fool, and 
he himself another, and that she had better find some other vent 
for her unholy worship. We are now telling the story as he tells it, 
and not as his enemies tell it, and we are not adding anything to its 
coloring. We know, too, that the religious community he has trained 
up in the five-and-twenty years of his pastorate is not marked by 
either Christian grace or simplicity ; that it somehow has become in 
a remarkable degree a refuge for the unregenerate; and that its 
members, when produced in a court of justice, have given to the 
world a display of perjury which would have shocked the members 
of the Sicilian mafia. 

These are hard things to say publicly, but they are things which the 
best men and women in the country are saying privately, and with 
great sorrow and disappointment. They are sick of the proceedings 
in Brooklyn, and have, in their disgust with the state of society 
which these proceedings reveal, lost all or nearly all their interest 
in the original question of Mr. Beecher’s guilt. kat the jury may 
decide pretty much as they please; and, no matter which way they 
decide it, the place the defendant once held in popular estimation 
will not be filled again by him. The verdict cannot re-establish 
him, because he is not the man against whom the public thought 
the charge was brought; nor do they in truth take any comfort in 
the theory of a conspiracy against Mr. Beecher which Mr. Traey 
set forth so vigorously at the opening of the trial, even if it has 
been made out, because they cannot shut their eves to the fact that, if 
conspiracy there was, Mr. Beecher himself was one of the conspirators 
He aided in getting it up and carrying it out, and supplied what- 
ever papers and declarations were necessary. ‘The conspirators 
needed either to overpower their victim or impose on the public. 
Indeed, there is to our minds only one more sorrowful hypothesis 
than this one, and none which makes a more complete wreck of the 


| peculiar kind of reputation Mr. Beecher once had. 


public whose opinion is of any consequence, or which can make or | 


mar the reputation of any man or body of men. 
The reason of this change, as we see it, we shall give frankly. 


Brooklyn ecourt-room, and over whose doings Mr. Evarts and Judge 
Porter are so eloquent and ingenious, is not any longer the Henry 
Ward Beecher whom Tilton assailed last summer, to the horror and 
astonishment of so many millions. He may be still pure and 
pious and much belied, but he is unquestionably not the same man 
in the eyes of the American people. It is due to them to say this. 
A decent regard for their public and private reputation requires it 
to be said. 
cared last August whether the Henry Ward Beecher revealed by 
the evidence on the trial had or had not ‘‘invaded the home” 
Theodore Tilton, as that has been described on the trial, or how all 
the Brooklyn busybedies lied to each other, and gossiped about 
each other, if they had known them all then as they know them 
now. The person over whose sins that great wave of excitement 
passed through the country, we now find, did not exist when Tilton 
began his lamentations. We all thought of Henry Ward Beecher 
not only as a good man, but as a man of almost unequalled sagacity 
and experience in dealing with the problems of life, and to whom 





ot 


Nor can they say to themselves that this was, after all, but the 


|; momentary weakness of a brave man at the close of a long and 


useful career, and find compensation for it in contemplating the re- 
sults of his labors in the religious culture of his congregation; for as- 


| suredly the appearances of the members in this case have not fur- 
It is that the Henry Ward Beecher who is now fighting Tilton in the | 


| his own definitions and illustrations of ‘‘ Christian character” 


nished any very strong testimony under this head. Indeed, some of 


in 


| the court-room have been listened to by the community not only 


with surprise, but with indignation. Of one of the ways in 
which “ Christian character ” grows, he offered, while on the stand, 
Mrs. Tilton as an illustration, just after he had been telling the 
shameful story of her falsehood and treachery—telling that she had 


| lied with deliberation and circumstance, for one of the basest pur- 


They would not, we venture to atlirm, have greatly | 


poses a woman could entertain. If Mr. Beecher thinks such a per- 


| son a fair product of Christian culture, there are few who will not 


rejoice in the reflection that the scandal has destroyed his in- 
fluence. 


THE TWO AMPERES. 


Paris, May 7, 1875. 


T is long since I have read a more interesting book than the two volumxcs 
of correspondence, just published, of the two Ampéres—Andié-Marie 
the father, and Jean-Jacques his son. This correspondence extends from 
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the year 1805 to the year 1864. Ampére the father is better known to men 
of science ; he made discoveries in the physical sciences which will render 
his name immortal. 
and the magnetie forces, and verified the intuition of bis genius by direct 
This is enough to place him among such men as Newton and 


ry 
The 


experiment, 


Fresnel and Faraday. correspondence shows him at the same time 


N 


He found by instinct the relations between the electric | 


io have been the best of men, with the candor of a child, utterly devoid of 


selfishness, always forgetting the mot (which, says Pascal, is hateful), full of 


enthusiasm for every noble cause, devoted not only to science, but to his 
He was 


son, to his friends, very religious in the best sense of the word. 
very poor, and struggled through the greatest difficulties. It is hard to see 


« man like him, a soul open to every greatness, constantly borne down by 
the drudgery of life. Still, we will not pity him too much ; for he was 
blessed with what must be toa man of heart the greatest blessing on earth 
—a tender and good son, of whom he could be proud. Ampére the son 
enjoyed in his time more popularity than his father, for he was a literary 
imam and aman of the world ; he reaped from his youth the advantages of 
# good name; the eternal rule, ‘* sie vos von nobis,” threw him at once into 
the most refined society in the world. and even if he had been a+man of 
moderate talent his position would have been enjoyable. But he was him- 
self far above the ec level of men; he seems to have been able to 
imbibe every sort of knowledge, he understood all the sciences, he knew 
every language, he tried his hand at poetry, he wrote historical works. 
Indeed, this very facility was his great defect ; he was a receiver, not a cre- 
his works of imagination are very deficient, while those in which his 


wMmMon 


aior ; 
descriptive faculties are used, as well as his encyclopedic knowledge, can 
still be read with much profit and amusement. He travelled in almost every 
part of the world, and his impressions were always fresh and interesting. 
He stayed so long in Rome that he became almost an Italian, and his 
‘Roman History in Rome’ is full of the most valuable knowledge. Still, I 
doubt if his fame as a writer will live long. There is a certain weakness in 
all his productions ; he wrote too much as people speak, and he was perhaps 
the best talker of his time ; but there is in his literary work something as 
evanescent as there is in a conversation. I enjoyed his personal acquaint- 
ance for many years, but I could see him but rarely, as he had taken a great 
dislike to Paris after the coup d’é/at, and spent most of his time in Rome 
and in Italy. His conversation was the best I ever heard—he was what the 
French call a eauseur; he allowed, however, others to speak and to suggest 
Ilis wit was not that of many English famous talkers, who 
Do you know the story about so-and-so ?— 


new subjects. 
teli what are called * stories,” 
this way of introducing a bon-mot has always seemed to me a little awkward. 
In dining with a celebrated English wit, it always seemed to me that I saw 
his **stovies” come from too great a distance. The best were always pre- 
pared for the end of the dinner. ‘I hear you coming with your big wooden 
shoes ” is a proverbial French phrase, addressed to people who introduce a 
subject too clumsily. 

Ampére’s wit was of a more volatile kind ; his esprtt had a natural flow, 
it was not cut up in slices ; his stories, anecdotes, and bons-mots came natu- 
rally, without introduction, brought on, as it were, by the torrent of the 
conversation. Ile was almost unconscious of his esprit; he never tried to 
be more brilliant at one time than at another, He was extremely learned 
on a number of points, had an excellent memory, and to these advantages 
he joined the inestimable merit of having frequented intimately the best 
society which had survived the French Revolution. The history of his rela- 


| 
| 
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of the happy few who always had a place ready for them at the Abbaye aux 
Bois. He brought her all the literary news of the day and the echo of the enthu- 
siasm which had seized the younger generation under the Restoration. You 
will see by this extract what his state of mind was in 1821: ‘‘ My will, 
Madam, no longer belongs to myself ; I have abandoned it wholly to you. 
I will not claim it back, it is only too delightful for me to feel that some- 
thing in my destiny can be decided by yourself and to look upon you as my 
providence.” And again ; ‘*The more I know you, the more I love you ; 
and the more I love you, the more do I feel the need to do so. My books, 
my projects, my successes, my annoyances, all are yours ; you inspire and 
console and better me. I live by you.” 

The principal guest of the Abbaye aux Bois was at first Mathieu de 
Montmorency, who was Minister of Foreign Affairs till the Congress of 
Verona. His successor at the Foreign Office was Chateaubriand. The poli- 
tical differences of these two men became one of the troubles of Madame 
Récamier. Chéteaubriand was very irritable and proud, and by degrees he 
became, I will not say the tyrant of the Abbaye aux Bois, but the gentle 
nature of Madame Récamier gave way tohim. Young Ampére could not 
help being jealous of the author of ‘ Atala’ and ‘ René,’ for whom Madame 
Récamier exhausted all the resources of friendship. But how could Madame 
Récamier, who was no longer very young, be led away by the juvenile ambi- 
tion of Ampére ? She loved and respected in Chateaubriand a man of 
genius, the man who had dared to resist Napoleon after the assassination of 


| the Due d‘Enghien, who was surrounded by the halo of glory and of mis- 


fortune. Driven away from France by the Revolution, he had fought with 
the émigrés, had travelled in America, on the Mississippi; he had known the 
most dreadful misery in London ; and now he was the first orator in the 
Ilouse of Peers, and his haughty language was a match for Canning. 
Madame Récamier never fell in love during her long life ; but if there was 
one man who ever had a complete empire over her soul, it was Chateaubri- 
and, Ampére had therefore to content himself with holding only a second- 
ary place in the circle of the Abbaye aux Bois. He accepted this role, and 
remained attached to his idol to the end of her life. He once offered to 
marry her, but she refused him, as she refused Chateaubriand himself, after 
his wife had died. 

In 1823, Madame Récamier goes to Italy; Ampére goes with her 
and the faithful Ballanche. The correspondence seems to show that at 
that time the handsome Juliette (she was better known under that namein 
her circle) was flying from Chateaubriand, who had become too pressing 
and too dangerous. They stop in all the great cities, visiting the museums 
together. Madame de Récamier in Rome lived on the Piazza di Spagna, in 
the company of the Duc de Laval-Montmorency, the painters of the 
Freneh Academy, Guérin, Schnetz, Léopold Robert. ‘‘ This journey,” 
wrote Ampére to his father, ‘* will influence my whole life.” He became 
enamored of Rome ; he felt very keenly the poetry of its ruins, its solitary 
grandeur, the elegance and majesty of the country which surrounds it. ‘* The 
two monuments which strike me most are Saint Peter and the Colosseum. . . . 
It is something unique this dome always visible, which is seen seven 
leagues from the city, before you see the city itself ; it is the complement of 
everything in Rome, like the sun in the sky.” ‘*The Colosseum is a world 


of ruins ; all the accidents which can be produced by light, vegetation, 


tions with the famous Madame Récamier throws much light on atime which | 


seems already very distant ; he was presented to her by Ballanche, his com- 
Madame Réecamier was already forty-four years old, hav- 
ing been born in Lyons in 1 Ampére was a very young man, but 
Madame Récamier, who had known his father and his family, received him 
with much kindness. He fell under the charm of the celebrated beauty, 
who from her youth to her death was always surrounded with adorers, and 
who gently turned all her lovers into friends—the best of friends herself, a 
She was married at 


patriot, in 1820. 


ae. 


type of purity, of chaste coquetry, and of loveliness. 
an early age to a rich banker, who was like a father to her, and she los* in 
She retired to the 


‘s, Where some 


after-life the great fortune which he had brought her. 
Abbaye 
apartments were 
Paris, but it sti 


a few years ago 


which is a convent in the Rue de Seévr 


There are no woods any longer in that part of 
2 quiet and provincial air—that is to say, it did 


aux Lois, 
let out. 
ll preserves 
Madame Récamier never went out intothe world, but she 
received every day a chosen number of friends, and it was a great distine- 
tion to be admitted to this evens 
with the charming woman who looked like one of the Madonnas of Raphael; 
the best of advice, helped him in his career, made him ac- 
st distinguished people of the time. He soon became one 


weulum, Young Ampére of course fell in love 


who gave him 


quainted with the m 





time, are there.” This enthusiasm has been felt by almost everybody in 
Rome. After the first great impressions came the study of every detail, 
the first preparation for that book which became really the book of his life, 
‘Roman History in Rome.’ 

While the travellers visited Naples, Pompeii, Ampére the father was 
made professor at the Collége de France. He was already professor at the 
Polytechnic School. He announces the good news to his son, and tells him 
that it ha» Leen spoiled for him by the announcement made to him by his 
sister (who kept his house) that he is in debt to the amount of four thousand 
It 


francs. He had spent too much money in instruments, in experiments. 
is painful to think of such a mau struggling with such difficulties. Ampére, 


on his return from Italy, kept house himself for his father, but he was no 
better fitted than his father for such work, He used to go himself to get 
the wine in the cellar. These details are not unimportant, as they show how 
much simplicity there remained in the life of such men as the friends of 
Madame Récamier, who daily associated in her house with foreign princes, 
ambassadors, etc. This plain, patriarchal, domestic view of life is not at 
all incompatible with the highest culture. The worship of money and the 
habits of luxury of our time were unknown to the families who had lived 
through the hard times of the Revolution and the Empire. Even now there 
is much simplicity in French life. The relations of servants and masteis 


are not as friendly as they were in old times, but it is the fault of the ser- 
vants as much as of the masters. 
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Ampére hac left Madame Récamier in Italy; he writes to her from Paris 
despairing letters, urging her to return ; he cannot live without her; he 
feels that his life has no object ; he works without a purpose. 
are not given in the volume published. Judging from the letters of hers I] 
have seen, they must have had the effect of a quiet, soft rain on parched 
grass. Every time she has written a line he seems a little less uneasy. At 


last, she comes back ; but it is a settled thing he can, he ought to expect | 


nothing from her but a devoted friendship. It is extraordinary to find a 
woman inspire such passion in the autumn of her life; but Chateaubriand 
was even more enraptured than Ampére, and the Duc de Laval said once, 
speaking of Madame Récamier: ‘Ils n’en mouraient pas tous, mais tous 
étaient frappés”—a citation from one of La Fontaine’s fables. It seems to 
have been the destiny of Ampére to be the shadow of some adored person 
whom he could not call his own. When Madame Récamier was dead, he 


thought for awhile that all was over with him ; but after some years he con- | 


tracted a second moral marriage, if I may so express myself. 
the intimate friend of a young lady who was obliged to spend her winters in 
Italy, as she was attacked with consumption. 
of Madame Récamier, but she.was agreeable, very refined, and her immense 
fortune allowed her to be a patron of art in Rome. Ampére spent a few 
years with her, together with her mother and father, who lived in the hope 


of rescuing the health of an adored daughter. He became, so to speak, amem- | 


ber of the family. It was at this period that he composed his last great work 
on Rome, and his ‘Cesar.’ He was becoming old ; he returned only from 
time to time to France ; he had given his chair in the Collége de France to 
his friend, M. de Loménie. When Madame G—— died, he remained with 


her family; and when he died himself, he left to the mother and father of | 





Madame G all his manuscripts and notes. The two volumes now puk- 
lished have been edited by Madame C , the mother of Madame G——. 
They will be found interesting by all students of modern French litera- 
ture. They also throw much light on the best side of French society. 
They will not much improve the reputation of Ampére : his literary life was, 
on the whole, a failure ; he was always attached to a phantom in the world 
of ideas, as in the world of men. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMISSIONS. 
To THe Eprror or THe Narion : 

Sir : I should like a few words in reply to Prof. Neweomb’s letter in the 
Nation of May 27. His percentage of commissions to premium receipts is 
altogether too high, the average being a trifle over six per cent., instead 
of ten per cent. as the Professor puts it, and the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York even figuring commissions down to two per cent of 
the premium. This average percentage might be materially lessened by 
the older companies undoubtedly if they were content to stop precuring 
new business, or were only to take such as came to them unsolicited. 
But if the Mutual Life were to close up its agencies to-morrow it would 
cost much more than the two per cent. it now does to collect its premiums, 
An agent may, and often does, collect premiums for much less than it 
actually costs him, because it brings him into contact with other persons 
who may become policy-holders, and also gives him the opportunity to urge 
an increase of insurance already effected. 

I had occasion years ago, as an agent and later as an editor, to look into 
this matter of agents’ commissions, and I have been unable to find a 
similar business in this country where this expense is so small as it is in 
life insurance. In fire insurance, which is comparatively unsolicited, the 
agents’ commissions are more than double those in life insurance. The 
Connecticut Report, which lies before me, gives the commissions to premium 
receipts of over one hundred of thebest-managed companies in the country 
at 15.31 per cent. These are all stock companies, managed in the interests 
of their shareholders, and it is fair to assume that their business is as 
economically conducted as it can be. 

As to the comparison of the English companies with our own in point 
of expense,,it is very much like comparing the expense of a steam-engine 
standing still with that of the same engine at full speed, and arguing in 
favor of the economy of the former condition. ‘The old English companies 
are at a standstill or rusting out, ours are growing. American life insur- 
ance need not fear any fair comparison with the business in England or 
elsewhere. It has made better returns to the insured than have been mate 
in England or France or Germany. As I have reviewed Prof. Newcomb’s 


The Nation. 


Her answers 


He became | 


This lady had not the beauty | 
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| paper elsewhere, and do not desire to weary the readers of the Nation with 
this discussion, permit me to conclude by saying that, having been both 
agent and editor, 1 know how much easier it is ti 
to do his work.—Respectfully yours, 


‘ise the agent than 


yer 


Il. R 


Editor Jnsurunce Journa’. 


HAYDEN, 
HARTFORD, CT , May 29, 1875. 


A STRUGGLING “INFANT INDUSTRY.” 


SDITOR OF ‘THE NATION: 


To THE 
Srz : Permit me to use your columns to call the attention of the citizens 

of our common country to the wrong perpetrated upon us by the Congress 

of the United States. We refer to their iniquitous action in passing a bill 

| admit bolognas free of duty. 

We have always been in favor of free trade as a theory, but 


to 


this act 
| strikes such a vital blow at one of our most essential and struggling infant 
industries, that we feel that when it is thoroughly ventilated there will be 
such a how] of indignation that the bill will be repealed. What is to be- 
come of the vast amounts of capital and labor employed in making the 
machines for cutting and stuffing bolognas if we cannot have protection 
against the unprincipled competition of the hordes of 
| artisans ? Who will buy the wheat of the farmer or the iron of the miner 
unless we can make the draw-cut butchers’ machines, and sell for what profit 
we please ? For if foreign-chopped bolognas flood our markets, our shops 
must be closed, and we and our poor handful of dependent artisans and 
their interesting wives and children must starve. 


starving German 


Up to this time, from here 
in the heart of the country, we have sent our machines to Germany and 


other foreign countries, thus relieving the balance of trade and the flow of 
American gold abroad, 
But IT have written enough ; a hundred such arguments will occur to 


patriotic editors and citizens why this bill must be repealed. —Truly yours, 
S. R. Barrier, Sup't 
MURRAY IRON-WORKS, BURLINGTON, Lowa, May @, 1875 


Notes. 


Piggrdeneripstoenees literature continues to multiply itself. Mr. Abner C, 

Goodell,"jr.’s * Address at the Centennial Anniversary of the Meeting 
of the Provincial Assembly in Salem, Oct. 5, 1774," has been published in 
elegant style by the Essex Institute. It is a very clear and graphic narra- 
tive of the events which led to the meeting of the Assembly, and of those 
which immediately succeeded it. A natural sequel to it is the Rev. Grindall 
Reynolds's article on the ‘Concord Fight,” reprinted from the Unitarian 
Review and published in pamphiet form by A. Williams & Co,, Boston.-— 
The sale of the remarkable library of Mr. Thomas W. Field occupied five 
davs last week, and the sum realized (between $13,000 and $14,000) is so far 
below the worth of the collection as to be one of the best evidences of the 
straitness of the times. 
collectors and libraries, and we hope this reflection may not be without its 
comfort to Mr. Field. We may look for a Mr. 
Sabin (under whose auspices it was conducted) in the next Brbliopolist 


There is some consolation in low prices for humble 
review of the sale from 


The catalogue is well worth owning; it appears to be more accurately 
printed than the ‘Essay towards an Indian Bibliography,’ from which 
most of the titles are reproduced.——Bernard Quaritch, Piecadilly, Lon- 
don, invites subscriptions to the third and revised edition of *‘ Pugin’s 
Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament and Costume’* (1 vol. imperial 4to), at 
£5. It will contain sev enty-four illuminated plates, and be bound in half- 
morocco -——* Frondes Agrestes * (readings from Ruskin’s * Modern Painters ’ 
selected by a lady among the author's friends) will be published by John 
Wiley & “Son. D. Van Nostrand announces a ‘ Practical Treatise on 
Roads, Streets, and Improvements,” by Gen. Q. A. Gillmore ‘At 
Capri,’ by Carl Detlef, a story of Italian life, is in the press of Porter & 
Roberts Bros. announce, for July, Jean Ingelow’s ‘ Fated to } 
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Free,’ a sequel to ‘ Off the Skelligs.’ 
—We have received from Mr. John K. Tiffany, of St. Louis, a 
ivately printed * Philatelical Library : a Catalogue of Stamp Publi- 
He has, as he states, been an ardent stamp collector for fifteen 
These number, in 


copy 


cations.’ 
years, and owns most of the works he here catalogues. 
the first part, 559 titles, the American taking the lead with 211, the English 
coming next with 180, the Germans third with 102, and the rest being French, 
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Dutch, Italian, Spanish, and Danish. .In Part II.—price lists—some Russian | 
also arementioned, Part IIT. is perhaps the most valuable of all, embracing | 
m m of articles, etc., on stamp collecting, the history of stamps, of 
postal reform, and of the Post-office itself ; and lists of postal periodicals 


photographs. The first title under this last head is : 
Country's Infernal Revenue Stamps.” 
tute to the forgery of stamps, some idea of the extent of which may be 


les, of postage-stamp games, postage-stamp music (!), and postage- | 
** Our Bleeding 
No less than five published manuals | 


| 


esthered from title No. 367: * descriptions of nearly 700 
forgeri exclusive of essays and chemically changed stamps.” The | 
‘Philatelical Library’ is printed in their best manner by John Wilson & 
son, and is a handsome monument of the compiler’s industry and pains- | 
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—Some one (we do not quite make out whether it is a man or woman) 


writes with an easy familiarity on ‘‘ Concord Books ” in the June Harper’s. 


The article is biographical as well as bibliographical, and the homes and 
faces of Concord’s literary magnates are freely illustrated by the engraver, 


whose portraiture is fairly good. Thoreau’s, however, is faithful rather to 
his youth than to his grisly latter years. Least known of all the writers 
mentioned is John A. Stone, who about 1828 composed the play of ‘‘ Meta- 
mora,” which furnished Forrest with a celebrated role, he paying five 
hundred dollars for it, as he afterwards did twice that sum for a second 
drama by the same author, called ‘* The Ancient Briton.” Hawthorne’s first 
romance of ** Fanshawe” appeared in 1832, and after that the town began 
to make its mark in literature, and has not yet left off doing so. 


yard.” It isin Mr. Nordhoff’s best vein, and is partly the product of per- 
sonal observation, partly of some judicious pickings from local histories, 
Martha's Vineyard is barely mentioned, but of Provincetown and Nantucket 
we learn much that is worth knowing. These barren spots were once cov- 
ered with a flourishing vegetation, and when the Pilgrims landed in Cape 
Cod Harbor, November 11, 1620, they found the present site of Province- 
town ‘‘covered with large oak and walnut trees, which were used for ship 
timber and lumber, and pine-trees, which were tapped for turpentine.” The 


Another | 
of the half-dozen illustrated papers which make this number of the maga- | 
zine peculiarly attractive is one on ** Cape Cod, Nantucket, and the Vine- | 


colonists too late discovered the consequences of their reckless destruction of | 


this bulwark against shifting sands and encroaching waves. Of the black- 
fish, often caught in the harbor, Mr. Nordhoff says that a singularly limpid 


oil is drawn from their jaw-bones, ‘‘ which is used by watchmakers all over | 


the world to oil the works of watches.” Yet the total consumption is “‘ only 
about two hundred gallons yearly, most of which is produced, or, more cor- 
rectly, saved on Cape Cod.” Provincetown ‘ has a considerable population 
of Portuguese, who follow the water for a living, and give a foreign air to 
the town.” 
Haytians,” 
proverbs where an attempt is made to avoid a mere catalogue. It is rather 
needlessly explanatory, and rather solemnly didactic, but there are many apt 
comparisons of the proverbs of other countries with those of Hayti. None 
of the latter thus far cited by Mr. Bigelow seems racier than the ‘‘ Pravette 
pas jamain gagne raison devant poule”—the cockroach is always wrong 
when it argues with the chicken. A parallel sentiment Mr. Bigelow finds 
in the wolf and lamb of ASsop ; another, equally classical, is that of the Ro- 
man who would not discuss with the master of forty legions. 


—In the Galary for June we have found Dr. T. M. Coan and Mr. 
(i. White to be the most readable contributors. The latter, who 
seems to have lately undertaken the double task of instructing the 
public in the science of musie and of demonstrating to them at the 
same time that music is on art and not a science, writes in this number 
an article reviewing Mr. Sedley Taylor’s interesting treatise on harmony, 
which we see has been republished by the Appletons, and a book called 


I> 
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‘What is Music?’ by Isaac L. Rice, published by the same house, Dr. 
Coan, in his ‘‘ecomplaint of printing,” discusses, in a vein which is a little 
too like the satire of Matthew Arnold to be mistaken for him, a very old 
sublet Cis abuses.of free printing. It is a dangerous vein to write in, 
for th consists in saying nothing positively of what you 


manner 
but of throwing out many evident and extremely 
pointed hints as to the direction in which you would dogmatize, if you 


ss, 


ey iid be so brutal and philistine as to dogmatize at all. 
Irony is, however, not merely a dangerous figure, but to be successful needs 
1goxt deal of force behind it in the way of moral indignation or contempt, 
and rhaps in this motive-power that Dr. Coan is lacking. We must 


iis | 
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hat when we hear # new essayist beginning to write upon the 


con! 


The first of a series of articles on the ‘‘ Wit and Wisdom of the | 
by Mr. John Bigelow, shares the common failing of collections of | 
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well-worn theme of the press and its abuses, we have a longing to ask 
him the extremely vulgar question, *‘ What are you going to do about 
it 7’ The press is not a beautiful institution altogether, and it no doubt 
has talked a great deal of nonsense about itself, has exalted and puffed itself 
up ; though even its own self-laudation could, we believe, be easily matched 
by what has been said of it by admirers who hoped for its support in politics, 
in the church, or at the bar. But, in any case, there it is. For some reason 
or other, the modern world must have its newspaper, and so long as this re- 
mains true will the editor continue to have editorial columns, to talk to his 
audience, to exhort, denounce, praise, and blow his journalistic horn. The 
only thing that can be done with it is to improve it, and to complain of its 
existence is very much like complaining of the sewing-machine because 
sewing-women are sometimes swindled, or of railroads because they carry a 
howling locomotive through picturesque solitudes. However, we sympathize 
entirely with Dr. Coan in the main drift of his remarks, which is, 
that the importance of the press has been very much overestimated ; 
that, in fact, there has been a sort of general conspiracy to make 
us believe in a salvation by journalism, when it must always be an 
absurdity to suppose that the world is going to be very much changed 
for the better or the worse by the fact that everybody can, if he pleases, 
and can find the money, keep a printing-press going. 


—lIt is well enough known that portraits called life-size are not really of 
life-size nor anything like it ; artists are commonly satisfied to explain their 
use of such a scale in portraiture by saying that it is a conventionalism. 
But Mr. Hamerton, in the May Portfolio (J. W. Bouton), remarks that the 
question is exceedingly embarrassing to him. A life-size piece of statuary, 
he says, he understands to be really such when it measures identically with 
the proportions of a man ; but he tells how, when he was shown a painted 
portrait which measured similarly with its model, he said and maintained 
that it was larger than life. The picture-frame may be conceived, he thinks, 
to represent a frame of plate-glass, upon which an artist has traced the man’s 
head on the scale it would appear to have if set conveniently behind the 
glass. Now, it is true that this tracing would be in much-diminished per- 
spective as compared with the aperture and width of the picture-frame, if 
we imagine frame, model, artist, and spectator to be all within arm’s length 
of each other. But suppose the frame is hung where the owner is going to 
hang it, at some height over the chimney-ornaments, then the imaginary 
distance of the head behind the frame, by the removal of the whole appara- 
tus of frame and head, would seem to be Jess, and the perspective not so 
precipitate ; and are we to conceive that the subject himself, looking 
through his frame as through a window, with his face at its level. would be 
larger than life ? At any rate, Mr. Hamerton, as at present advised, ap- 
pears to consider that his host’s sculptured head, if done to measure, is life- 
size; but that his host’s painted head, if done to measure, is gigantic. 
Perhaps he will some day succeed in disembarrassing himself, and will tell 
us the steps of that process ; and meantime, we may try to be content with 
the artist’s usual explanation of conventionality. In concluding his article, 
the critic adroitly points out that if we could look at the moon as we do at 
objects from a tower, at a distance of 240,000 miles beneath us, we should 
be much surprised at its apparent smallness. In the same Portfolio Mr. 
Hamerton describes the etchings of M. Lalauze, in a series called ‘‘ Le 
Petit Monde,” and gives a specimen. The other etching in the number is 
by Mr. Wise, after Landseer’s very-well known work called the ‘‘ Sleeping 
Bloodhound,” which it appears is not really sleeping but dead, being a por- 
trait of Mr. Jacob Bell’s dog ‘‘ Countess,” after she had killed herself by 
falling over a balustrade at Wandsworth. 


—The discovery of an unsuspected man of genius is always an interest- 
ing event, and nowhere perhaps could such an event excite a higher relish 
than in the esthetic city of Boston. Many people just now in the New 
England capital are talking of Mr. Frank Duveneck, and incidentally of 
Velasquez. Mr. Duveneck is a young painter of great promise, a native (we 
believe) of Cincinnati, where he is now living, and lately a student of the 
Munich Art-School. A specimen of his work, not long since, found its way 
to Boston, and excited extreme interest. He was invited to make himself 
better known, and he accordingly sent five pictures to the exhibition now 
open at the rooms of the Boston Art-Club, where we have lately seen them. 
They are all portraits, and they have strongly confirmed the high opinion 
formed of the young artist’s talent. It isa talent of an interesting order, 
and though as yet in an immature phase, it is full of vigorous promise. Mr. 
Duveneck is a painter of the rigidly natural school ; unadorned reality is 
as yet his exclusive theme. These five portraits are indeed singularly real 
and natural. They are all male portraits—one at least is a head of a 
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baby, whose sex is not apparent—and they are also thoroughly masculine in | Rhine Provinces) 37,4 


execution. Mr. Duveneck’s models happen to have been very ill-favored per- 
sons, and he has reproduced them without a hint of compromise or arrange- 
ment. The most important picture is a full-length of an old man 
seated, with his hat on, in a sort of Shaker arm-chair, dressed in plain, ill- 
made dark clothes ; another is a half-length of a rather “seedy” young 
man in a black slouched hat, holding the stump of a cigar ; a third is a 
full-face of a German professor, of an extraordinarily characteristic type. 
There are no accessories ; the handling is of the broadest and freest kind ; 
the color ranges through only two or three variations of black or gray ; but 


Nation. 


the relief, the vigor, the frankness, the comprehensive simplicity, are most | 


striking. Mr. Duveneck, on the exhibition of these works, was, we believe, 
invited to come to Boston, where a dozen immediate orders for portraits 
were assured him. After reflection, he declined the invitation, and decided 


that before producing on this large scale he needed to fortify his founda- | 


tions. He is now about to return to Europe. 
course, and it would be a serious pity that he should adopt any but the 
wisest. We confess that, as things stand with us at present, almost any 
young artist of promise is likely to do better out of Americathaninit. We 
are fatally prone, in such cases, to use the superlative degree when the com- 
parative is abundantly adequate, and to force second-rate power, even 
against its conscience, into attempting tasks of first-rate magnitude. But 
wherever Mr. Duveneck may establish himself, we wish him all prosperity. 
We should be very sorry to fall into the vice we deprecate, and begin to 
talk out of season in superlatives ; but we repeat that these five portraits are, 
in quality, of signal interest. They lack, certainly, a dozen things—most of 
which the painter is probably quite conscious of ; but they possess the 
great, the all-important quality—the air of the artist’s having the tempera- 


This, doubtless, is the wisest: | 


ment, the natural instinct, of his business ; of the whole man infusing him- | 


self, without a scruple, into his effort. This is what makes (after years of 
labor) the work that is supreme in its kind. We learn with pleasure that it 
is proposed to bring these pictures to New York, and place them tempor- 
arily on exhibition. We hope, for the sake of every one concerned, that 
they will encounter perfectly adequate appreciation, but that it will be 
remembered that Mr. Duveneck is very young, and that if we praise him 
too lavishly now we shall have nothing left to say about him twenty years 
hence. 


—Professor James D. Butler writes us from Madison, Wis., as follows : 
“The London Academy, of April 17, in the section of Notes and News, 
falls into a blunder which deserves exposure, or at least correction. Con- 
cerning the prostrate needle of Cleopatra, we there read thus : 

‘** The different estimates given of its weight are curiously divergent, 
varying from 700 tons downwards. 
be between eighty and ninety tons ; it is sixty-six feet high, seven feet seven 
inches at the base, cut ovt of one block of granite.’ 

Now it seems clearly demonstrated that this mass cannot weigh less 
than two hundred tons. Every one who has seen an Egyptian obelisk, even 
in photograph, knows that it tapers very slightly. The obelisk of Luxor, 


The actual weight of the column must | 


at Paris, according to Galignani, from a base of ninety inches square falls | 


off only to sixty-four inches on a side. 


The Alexandrian obelisk may be 
presumed to diminish in the same proportion, like all the thirty-one others | 


of Egyptian origin now erect and engraved by Bonomi in the Transactions | 


of the Royal Society of Literature. If this be so, the Alexandrian obelisk 
has a width at top of 64.711 inches, its mean size is 77.855 inches square, 
which is 43.4812 feet, and being 66 feet long its solid content is 2891.75 
cubic feet, or 239.78 tons. I am not ignorant that the normal apex of an 
obelisk is a pyramidion which grows sharp suddenly. 
is five feet shorter than its erect sister. Possibly, this difference results 
from its pyramidion being broken off, as that at Paris is in part. But sup- 


pose the Alexandrian pyramidion to remain intact, it hardly extends fur- | 


ther from the apex than the width of the base. If such is its size, the cubic 
feet below the pyramidion will be 2525.53, weighing 209.4,tons. The pyra- 
midion is also a part of the same monolith. Its content is 73.50 cubic feet, 
and its weight 6 tons. 
the Academy require us to believe the weight of the ‘needle’ to be at least 
215 tons, or nearly three times as much as is stated in the Academy. 
matsvial of the monument in question is red Egyptian granite, which, on the 
authority of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ I have reckoned to weigh 
165.875 per cubic foot.” 


—The vitality of the population of France as compared with that of the 


Prussian people has been made the subject of a statistical sketch by Freiherr | 


von Firks (Berlin, 1875). According to this writer, the census of 1861 gave 


18,491,220 inhabitants to Prussia, and to France (not yet stripped .of her 


But the fallen needle | 


Accordingly, the data furnished by Galignani and | 
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72,732 ; that of 1867, 19,671,841 to the former, and 
In the interval, therefore, Prussia had increased her population 
In 1869, Prussia, having 


405 souls; France, 38,469,282. During 


88, 284,470. 
by 6.99 per cent., France only by 2.37 per cent. 
extended her territory, counted 24, 
the eleven years 1860-1871, Prussia showed on an average 39,762 births (in- 
l ° 180), More 


infants proportionally were still-born in France than in Prussia; and 
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clading still-births) to every thousand inhabitants ; France, 27 
though French marriages are more frequent (by three to four per cent), 
the ratio of living births to marriages is inferior by one to two per cent. 
What is specially noteworthy is that in Alsace-Lorraine this ratio of births 
to marriages, while it falls below the Prussian, exceeds that of France, thus 
furnishing a measure of the loss sustained by the latter country in repro- 
ductive energy. On the average, the excess of births over deaths in Prussia 
(1861-69) was nearly 12 per thousand ; in France, little more than 3. Herr 
Firks also sets forth the marked extension of clerical instruction in France 
in connection with some suggestive statistics of illiteracy among the army 
recruits. In the matter of analfabeti, however, France has still something to 
boast of in comparison with the country which invented the term. If twenty- 
four Frenchmen in a hundred from 6 to 20 years of age, and thirty-one in 
a hundred from 6 upwards, do not know how to read, there are, according 
to the latest official census-reports, sixty-seven and sixty-eight Italians 
in the same classes respectively who have no use for the alphabet. 


—Three numbers of Dr. Martin Waldeck’s monthly journal of current 
polities, Die Zeitgeschichte, are now before us, and abundantly confirm the 
expectations of its utility which we formed on the first announcement of its 
publication. In plan, it differs from every other political review with which 
we are acquainted in being a daily record of facts, and not a vehicle of 
comment, discussion, or prophecy on the part of the editor. Typically, 
therefore, it stands in contrast with the chronique of the Revue des Dewi. 
Mondes, and with all similar retrospects ; indeed, properly speaking, J)te 

* Zeitgeschichte is not a retrospect at all, but a diary, which is closed not too 
soon after the end of each month lest some event be omitted on account of 
the slow travelling of the news of it. Telegraphic despatches are chietly 
depended upon for information in regard to distant states ; but for Europe 
the newspaper mails are Mr. Waldeck’s main reliance. 
extracts and even whole articles from the German press ; very full abstracts 
of the debates in the Imperial and Prussian assemblies, and occasionally 
entire speeches of Bismarck and other ministers ; 
also of many important pieces, such as, in the three numbers before us, the 


lle gives copious 


and the complete text 


Emperor's short response to the New-Year congratulations of his generals, * 
MacMahon’s message (Jan. 6), Gladstone's letter of retirement to Granville, 

Grant’s abortive message on Arkansas (Feb. 23), ete., ete. After the 

United States has been recorded, a page or less generally suffices for the 

rest of the world. German affairs naturally occupy much the largest space, 

in the proportion of about two-thirds. 
(** Fortlaufende Monats-Chronik der Gegenwart”), though it remains to 
be stated that not always incidents but sometimes freshly published statis- 
tics are admitted to the diary, e.g. (p. 148), the number of Catholie orders in 
the several states of Germany, and (p. 230) the condition of the national 
debt of Italy. Omissions are repaired at the end of every quarter by means 
of addenda, and typographical and other errors are corrected in the same 
issue. (On page 235, by the way, the first errata reference to p. 127 should 
be to p. 117.) Part IT. of the Zeitgeschichte is made up of documents which 
throw light on contemporary diplomatic history. Thus far it has contained 
only letters of the Berlin correspondent of the London Z7imes in 1868, ex- 
posing Napoleon’s intrigues in the Danubian Provinces at that time with a 
view to the isolation of Prussia. The value of this periodical to politicians 
of the better sort and statesmen is obvious, and it is scarcely less to journal- 
Especially will it be convenient for the latter to have what the editor 
promises at the end of the year, viz., comprehensive chronological tables for 


Such is a general account of Part [. 


ists, 
the course of events, and exhaustive indexes of topics and of names, The 
Zeitgeschichte may be had through L. W. Schmidt, 24 Barclay Street. 


—Two recent appointments in the University of Ziirich seem to merit 
notice, as signs of the times. One is that of Professor W. Wundt to the 
chair of philosophy, the other that of Professor E. Hitzig to the chair of 
psychology. Wundt has long been occupied at Heidelberg, first as assistant, 
then as *‘ ordinary” professor of physiology, whilst Hitzig has been a medical 
practitioner and lecturer on electro-therapeutics in Berlin. So far as we 
know, the latter has written nothing on purely mental science. His dis- 

| covery of the irritability of the surface of the brain is his chief title to 
| fame ; all that he has written shows erudition, great experimental thorough- 
ness, and conscientiousness in drawing inferences. Wundt is one of the 
most learned of German investigators. His own special work has lain 
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most in the line of the senses and the nervous system, the territory common 
and all the elements of his training hitherto unite to 
Indeed, 
we doubt not that his long apprenticeship in physiology was accepted by 


to mind and matter ; 
make him an eminently well-qualified teacher of mental science. 


him merely that he might be the better educated for philosophy. 
country such appointments would probably provoke a good deal of orthodox 
alarm. But in Germany not only is thought more fearless of consequences, 


but ‘‘camps” in opinion are much less clearly defined, and materialistic 


N 


In this | 


gest how the reconciliation is to be effected. 


and spiritualistie tendencies keep house together most amicably in the same | 
“ | 


professional brains, 
as hopeful tokens of a new era in philosophical studies—an era in which 
the old jealousy between the subjective and the objective methods shall 


We cannot help regarding such appointments as these | 
| eighteenth century glorified under the name of a ‘‘ good heart.” 


have disappeared, and in which it shall be admitted that the only hope of | 


reaching genera! truths that all may accept is through the co-operation of 
We may then 
se2 solid philosophical eonclusions gralually emerging from the mass of 


all in the minute investigation of special mental processes. 


discoveries of detail, just as happens in the sciences more especially recog- 


nized as ** inductive.” 


LORD SHELBURNE.* 

| ORD SHELBURNE’S character is an enigma. He was known during 

4 life by the nickname of ‘* The Jesuit” or ‘‘ Malagrida.” Goldsmith’s 
blundering remark, ‘‘ I wonder why they call your lordship Malagrida, for 
Malagrida was a very good man,” may be stripped of rudeness by a change 
of emphasis, but remainsa permanent record of contemporary opinion. Nor 
did the judgment of colleagues differ from the estimate of the public men 
who, agreed in nothing else, agreed in distrust of Lord Shelburne. The 
causes of this distrust are at first sight not very obvious, for it would be 
difficult to make out that his lordship’s conduct fell much below the then 
current standard of political morality. 
politicians who would act with Henry Fox, with Chatham, or with Bedford, 
felt an unconquerable suspicion of ‘ The Jesuit,” and distrusted his truth 
more than other men’s lies. But Lord Shelburne is remembered by posterity 
rather as a patron of literature and philosophy than as a statesman. He 
made the acquaintance of Johnson. He introduced Blackstone to the King. 
Ife sought out and dragged from obscurity the unacknowledged genius of 
Bentham. The names of his philosophic friends sufficiently prove his dis- 
crimination, and he had qualities rarer in a patron than even the gift to de- 
tect unrecognized talent ; he certainly inspired affection. The attachment 
of Bentham was strong and lasting. ‘‘He raised me,” Bentham used to 
say, ‘‘from the bottomless pit of humiliation, and made me feel I was 
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whitewash Lord Shelburne’s political character, but the calm judgment of 
history will pronounce that his lordship was a statesman whose moral tone 
was to say the least rather below the morality of his age, and students curi- 
ous in the analysis of character will seek some other mode of reconciling the 
contradictory aspects of his career than the assumption that he has been the 
Nor will a careful study of the present Life fail to sug- 
Lord Shelburne’s autobiogra- 
phy gives the key to his character and explains the peculiarities of his 


victim of slander, 


career. 

He was born, it may be suspected, with few of those qualities which the 
His intel- 
lectual powers were considerable ; his will was strong ; and he received the 
worst education which combined neglect and severity could provide. Till 
he was fourteen he lived in a wild part of Ireland, and was left almost 
without intellectual training. One fact sufficiently shows the character 
of the society in the midst of which his youth was passed. His grateful 
recollection paints Lady Arabella Denny—the only person whom he loved 


| or who loved him—as a woman endowed with ‘‘ virtues, talents, temper, 


something,” and the days passed at Bowood were the happiest of the philoso- | 


pher’s life. How did it happen that the same man was the tricky politician 
whom nobody could trust and the enlightened patron of philosophic 
talent ? 

To answer this question fully would be to write the life of Lord Shel- 
burne, but the first volume of his biography, and especially the curious auto- 
biographical fragment with which it commences, suggests at any rate a re- 
ply to the enquiry which must have often perplexed students of the politic 
of the last century. The problem cannot be solved by assuming, as appar- 


ently does Lord Edward Fitzmaurice, that his ancestor’s political career 


has been misrepresented, and that the patron of philosophy was a virtuous 
statesman whose reputation was sacrificed to the slanders of Holland House. 
No idea can be more idle. It is possible that Lord Shelburne was not 
guilty of the perfidy imputed to him by Fox. The exact history of the 
so-called ** pious fraud” can never now be known, and is not worth the 
knowing. Fox told one tale, Shelburne told another, and there is no more 
teason to trust the word of the first Lord Holland than to trust the word of 
rhe first Lord Lansdowne. Lord Shelburne is condemned on far stronger 
evidence than any single assertion of a witness such as Fox. His first step 
on entering as a young man into public life was to act as a go-between in 
negotiations the object of which was to induce Fox to sell himself to the 
Court and undertake to carry-through Bute’s policy by corrupting the House 
of Commons. When it is apparent that Lord Shelburne gloried in his suc- 
cess as & negotiator, and aided and abetted transactions which were held 
infamous even by the lax political morality of an immoral generation ; 
when it appears that he does not ever seem to have felt any regret for the 
part he played, it is positively futile to hope that by correcting a few dates 
or putting forward « few extenuating circumstances a biographer can show 
that the suspicion with which Lord Shelburne was regarded was unfounded. 


The piety of « descendant or the credulousness of a biographer may hope to | 


** Life of William, Farl of Shelburne, afterwards first Marquess of lansdowne. 
ae Edward Fitzmaurice. Vol. I. “1737-1766... London and New York: Mac- 
milian, 


taste, true religion, and goodness of every kind.” Yet this admirable lady, 
to protect herself from the outrages of a brutal brother-in-law, trained her- 
self to become a first-rate pistol-shot, and threatened her tormentor with 
certain death if he did not desist from his insults. A sagacious schoolmaster 
warned the boy of fourteen that if he did not educate himself he might 
chance to go without any education at all. The lad had the vigor to act on 
the advice, and acquired for himself such learning as he ever possessed. 
When at the age of twenty-one he came into public life, he was, naturally 
enough, a disbeliever in the virtues of all men, high and low, who was de- 
termined to push his own way and not to be deceived by the pretended vir- 
tues of men in power. The freedom at once from the principles and from 


The fact, however, remains that | the prejudices of those with whom he associated, and the cynicism often 


found in youths or professors which arises not from knowledge of the world 
but from absence of enthusiasm and theoretical disbelief in human virtue, 
were, to judge from his acts and writings, fundamental traits of Lord Shel- 
burne’s genius. The sketches of statesmen which make up the most inter- 
esting part of the present volume, show that his lordship thought ill of 
every leading man with whom he came in contact. Lord Bute, his first 
patron, was ‘‘ proud, aristocratical, pompous, imposing, with a great deal 
of superficial knowledge, a little metaphysics, and a very false taste in 
everything.” ‘He was insolent, cowardly—the greatest political coward I 
ever knew ; he excelled in managing the interior of a court, and had an 
abundant share of art and hypocrisy.” Chatham, of whom Lord Shelburne 
became in later life the avowed foliower, appears in his disciple’s inemoirs 
as a man mainly marked by cunning and affegtation. ‘* What took much 
from his character was that he was always acting, always made up, never 
natural, incapable of friendship or of any act which tended to it, and con- 
stantly upon the watch and never unbent.” Chatham's affectations are 
notorious, but it remained for Lord Shelburne to insinuate that he was not 
disinterested. ‘‘ He told me himself that the world was much mistaken 
in thinking that he did not like patronage, for he was but a little man in 
1755 and had to act the part he did, and he proved sufficiently that he 
did by catching at everything that dropped in almost every department.” 
Of Wolfe alone does Lord Shelburne speak highly, but Wolfe showed him 
great kindness, and Wolfe died young. 

The cynicism of a youth who disbelieved in everything but intellect and 
suecess naturally led him to join in an intrigue which the pradence if 
not the scruples of a hardened statesman would have avoided. It is per- 
haps equally natural that Lord Shelburne should not have perceived the dis- 
ereditable character of his first entrance into public life. Neither experi- 
ence nor philosophy seems to have taught him the moral feelings with which 
most men are imbued almost unconsciously under the influence of education 
and sympathy. He used frequently to say to Bentham : ‘Tell me what is 
right and proper 4 tell me what a man of virtue would do in this matter.” 
It is at least somethirig that in later life, at any rate, he sought to acquire 
from others information perhaps inadequately supplied by his own moral 
sense ; and the habit of learning even in advanced life points to the connec- 
tion between the worst and the best side of Lord Shelburne’s character and 
career. If he was deficient in some of the better sentiments of his con- 
temporaries, he was also singularly free from their prejudices. His com- 
ments on historical characters are extremely striking. He appreciated 
to the full the capacity of Walpole, and perceived, what was hidden from 
most men of his time, the statesmanlike genius of Cromwell. He was in 


other points not only unlike but before his age. He entered into the theo- 
ries of political economists, and showed an interest in that class of social 
questions which in modern times have nearly superseded the purely political 
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interests of the last century. Tis respect for intellect and genius was so 
fully in keeping with the whole turn of his mind that one can hardly doubt 
that it was sincere, and in the main disinterested. He no doubt expected 
that the men whom he patronized would be serviceable to his ambition, but 
no one can read Bentham’s life without seeing that Lord Shelburne had a 
genuine sympathy with intellectual pursuits and a desire to aid men of 
talent. Bentham’s testimony is the more valuable because gratitude did 
not blind him to his lordship’s defects. ‘*Lord Shelburne,” he writes, 
‘*had a wildness about him, and conceived groundless suspicions about 
nothing at all. I remember going to ride out with one of his servants, and 
being accosted by some man whom I spoke to out of mere civility, and on 
mentioning it to Lord Shelburne, he seemed to think I was deserving of 
suspicion.” This wildness and suspicion are easily enough explained by his 
character and education. They may well ally themselves with that kind of 
caution which runs near to hypocrisy. The diary of Lady Shelburne tells 
how her husband ‘‘ came up to me soon after breakfast and read part of a 
sermon of Abernethy.” ‘* Lord Shelburne avoided talking on religious sub- 
jects for fear, he hinted, of getting into a scrape, but he avowed to Bentham 
that his opinions were what is called sceptical.” Ie was not, in short, 
called ‘* The Jesuit” for nothing, but his merits, no less than his faults, 
were not those of his contemporaries. If he had lived a century later he 
might have been eminent and respected as a promoter of social science, and 
have indulged a taste for casuistry in the appropriate field of theological 
discussion. 


SPECULATIVE DYNAMICS.* 

\ THETHER when a body moves it is proper to say that it is in 

motion, or that the motion is in it, is a question often suggested by 
the language of even the most guarded writers on mathematical dynamics, + 
though the strictly mathematical definitions, formulas, theorems, and prob- 
lems of the science are free from any ambiguity. With what meaning 
the preposition ‘‘in” is used in these expressions is a further and more 
pertinent question. If with that meaning which the unmathematical lan- 
guage of these writers seems to authorize, then they have really exposed 


themselves and their readers to the difficulty involved in Zeno’s famous | 


paradox of motion, namely, that since a motion must be either in the place 


of the moving body or ta some other place, and since the moving body does | 


not move 7” its place, and does not move iv any other place, motion is 
really a contradiction, and therefore, according to logic, an impossibility. 
The solution of the paradox, for which the science ef logic had to establish 
a distinct principle, recognized that in such expressions the preposition 
‘*in” is not properly used in a locative sense, but only in the vaguer sense 
of appertaining to or being predivable of its object. That a body én motion 
has the attribute of motion (that is, the attribute of having a continuously- 
changing distance from some other body, or from some position which is 
regarded as at rest, or as not having this attribute) ; and the other form of 
the same fact, namely, that the motion zz the body is an attribute of the 
body—are equivalent or entirely accordant expressions of what is signified by 
the preposition ‘‘in.” Zeno’s paradox is logically solved in such terms as 
these : motion transcends the ‘‘ sphere” of the locative, or is distinct from 
both the positive and negative or the contradictory locative meanings of 
*‘in.” It is neither here nor there as a phenomenon, and yet is not an 
excluded middle, since the contradiction of this and some other place is a 
contradiction in relations, both of which are distinct from the nature of 
motion. 
and the past disputes cf mathematicians on the definitions of force and 
motion—disputes which, having been settled within their own province, 
they have bequeathed to unmathematical speculators in dynamica! philoso- 
phy—we should be inclined, at first sight, to allow that such speculators 
have the warrant of high authority for their attempts at revising the funda- 
mental conceptiens of this science. Whether consciously or not, the mathe- 
maticians of the seventeenth century and unmathematical sciolists of later 
times were impelled by this old paradox to a solution of its difficulty by a 
metaphysical or non-phenomenal conception of the **foree of motion,” 
so-called, as something locatively in a moving body, constituting the sub- 
stantive or sustaining cause of motion ; seeing that the phenomenon itself 
of motion, being a continuous change of distance from a ‘fixed position, 
could no more properly be in a body than this very distance could be 
locatively 7n it. 


**‘The Mechanism of the Universe and its Primary Effort-exerting Powers. 
By Augustus Fendler.’ Wilmington, Del.: Printed by the ‘Commercial Printing 
Company.’’ 1874. 

+ We follow Professors Thomson and Tait in using “‘ dynamics * in a wide sense, 
including Statics, in place of ‘‘ mechanics,’* which, though commonly used in this 
sense, is more properly the theory of machines and mechanical constructions than 
that of the abstract principles of motion and equilibrium. 
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Nevertheless, judging by the current language (not mathematical) | 
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Newton from the first, and all competent mathematicians of a later 
time, saw that the mathematical discussion of dynamical problems had 
no concern with any such metaphysical conception. The supposed cause 
of the uniformity of motion in a fixed direction which a body has inde- 
pendently of external relations or vires impress, is not any part of dyne- 
mical science. Moreover, the causes of change in the velocities and diree- 
tions of motion, or these vives tmpressie, were conceived in a purely 
phenomenal or descriptive way, and measured by actually visible and 
tangible quantities. It was not on account of any speculative inability in 
Newton to conceive a possible ulterior cause of gravity that he excluded 
from mathematical dynamics the search for it, or remained contented with 
the descriptive quantitative law of this action, but simply because such a re- 
search departed ina direction just the opposite of that which led to rigorously- 
demonstrated explanations of the observed phenomena of nature. If any 
of these phenomena could have led, ‘‘in a mathematical way,” to the law 
of action in gravitation, Newton’s genius would surely not have failed to 
deduce it from them. He took gravity with its law for an ultimate fact, 
simply because it did not follow as a consequence from any other observed 
laws in the same manner of mathematical deduction in which he had shown 
that Kepler's laws follow from it and from the three laws of motion. But 
even mathematicians, and especially those of Germany, whose men of 
science are even to this day more given to metaphysics than those of other 
nations, were for a long time haunted by the metaphysical spectre of a 
cause called the ‘‘ force of motion,” and supposed to be needed to keep a 
body agoing as well as to set it in motion or bring it to rest. The mathe- 
matics of this science, however, deals only with the defined or measured 
quantitative phenomenal conditions of persistence and change in motion ; 
and the metaphysical mathematicians were so far true to their science as to 
seek for a measure of this metaphysical cause of motion. A ferce dispute 
accordingly arose in the seventeenth century, and was continued into the 
eighteenth, in which the most illustrious men took part, as to whether the 
‘* force of motion ” should be measured or defined by the velocity directly 
or by the square of the velocity. But after a bitter contention, prolonged 
by the rivalries of national honor among European scholars, the question 
was finally seen to resolve itself into whether the name vis vtva, or ** force of 
For all 
mathematical and experimental purposes, these measures were all in all, 


motion,” ought properly to be given to one or to the other measure, 


and were perfectly consistent as measures of different phenomena or rela- 
tions of motion, if only called by different names. And i 
dynamical science could get along perfectly well without 

confusing word ‘ force.” 


Was seen that 


use of the 


But the word continues still to have at least four 


any 


distinct meanings in dynamical science—technical meanings related to the 
use of the word in mathematical reasonings, which are never, however, con- 
founded by mathematicians. All that is really common to them is a vague 
The 
real gists of their meanings are in the qualifying terms annexed to them, 
as in the vis impressa of Newton or the vis morfua of Leibnitz, otherwise 


reference to the production or persistence of states of motion or rest. 


called vis acceleratrix, the vis tnsita or vis tnerfie, the vis viva, and the ris 
motrix. 


In place of these names, modern treatises often use, without the 
minus or alge- 


substantive word, the terms acceleration (retardation being a 

braically negative acceleration) ; secondly, mass (the coefficient of velocity 
or of its square, in estimating either) ; thirdly, the momenfiwmn ; or, fourthly, 
the energy of motion. But the term energy still has that metaphysical 
taint of vagueness, even with modern mathematical writers, which so long 
infected the word ‘‘ force.” It is still spoken of, both with reference to its 
actual and potential forms, as if it were something locatively in the moving 
body, or ¢z a body capable of a defined motion ; instead of being only pre- 
dicably tr the permanent internal and the special external conditions, which 
mathematically determine relative movements and their rates of change. It 
is not surprising that an unmathematical speculator in dynamics should be 
misled by such expressions as the following from the eminent authors, Pro- 
fessors Thomson and Tait, to which many parallel expressions in other 





authors might be added, namely, ‘‘ A raised weight, a bent spring, com- 
pressed air, ete., are stores of energy which can be made use of at pleasure.” 
A mathematician, knowing in what terms these antecedent conditions of 
motion are expressed and measured, understands them to refer only to sen- 
sible properties in these *‘ stores,” together with the restraining causes whic : 
also have sensible measures, namely, what makes them ‘‘stores,” or hol ts 
the weight wp, or the spring dent, or the air compressed, It is in the being 
held up, or bent, or compressed—in these antecedent circumstances, as 
well asin what is locatively in. the bodies, that the storing of energy consists ; 
and this energy is also dependent in the case of the raised weight on an 
equally sensible and measurable outward relation, namely, Cistance from 
the ground. 














The word * force,” unqualified, but understood to be limited to the 
meaning and descriptive measure of “ accelerative force,” or in a strictly- 
defined and te-hnical meaning, is still commonly employed in treatises on 
dynamics. Otherwise it is always qualified, as in the ‘force of inertia.” 
All its uses in mathematical language, or the equivalent terms, accelera- 
tion, mass, momentum, and energy, refer to precise, unambiguous defini- 
tions in the measures of the phenomena of motion, and do not refer to any 
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other substantive or noumenal existence than the universal inductive fact | 


that the phenomena of all actual movements in nature can be clearly and 
definitely or intelligently analyzed into phenomena and conditions of phe- 
nomena of which these terms denote the measures. In modern dynamics, 
the mathematical measures of actual phenomena are their real essences, as 
scientific facts. Even the much-derided Aristotelian doctrine in explana- 
tion of the various phenomena of suction—namely, ‘‘nature’s abhorrence 


of a vacuum "—might pass muster in science (though not now as an ultimate | 
| of bodies (as it is whether or not this force depends on an intangible and 


principie) if a determination of how much nature’s abhorrence amounts to 
under defined circumstances were attached to it. The real fault of the prin- 
ciple and its pretended explanations would be paralleled if we should seek 
to explain the movements of the planets and of falling bodies by ‘‘ nature’s 
abhorrence of divorce between bodies”—which is about what the word 
‘*attraction ” meant to the lively imaginations of Newton's contemporaries, 
as with Huygens—without estimating, as the Newtonian law of gravity does, 
how much this abhorrence amounts to under given external relations, The 
fact that nature has an abhorrence of a vacuum mathematically dependent 
on the weight of the liquid forced into it is not impugned by the fact, subse- 
quently discovered, that this weight is balanced by the weight and conse- 
quent pressure of the atmosphere, any more than Kepler’s three descriptive 
and quantitative laws were invalidated by the subsequent deduction of 
them from the laws of motion and of gravity. Kepler’s laws served, indeed, 
as the most effective inductive confirmations of these laws and their univer- 
sality ; and Newton’s law of gravity would still hold the honored place it 
has in seience even if it should in future be shown to follow from independ- 
ently-demonstrated and simpler, more ultimate conditions of changes in 
motion. Merely speculative explanations of it have no honor at all ; for 
its merits ure in its being a precise quantitatively-descriptive law, and on 
this ground alone it holds its place in mathematical dynamics. 

We have said that the word ‘‘ force,” when used without qualification, 
has come to mean unambiguously what, for the sake of avoiding ambiguity, 
Newton called vis impressa ; so that in recent treatises the first law of mo 
tion is expressed in such terms as:these : ‘‘A body under the action of no 
force, o: of balanced forces, is either at rest or moves uniformly in a straight 
line.” Newton's words were : ‘‘ Vist quatenus a viribus impressis.” Now, 
our author, apparently ignorant of the history of the science, and without 
any guidance from its mathematics, undertakes to criticise such a statement 
(Section VI.), simply on the ground that he has chosen, without giving any 
reasons for it, to give the unqualified word “force” a different meaning in 
what he is pleased to call an axiom (Axiom VIII, p. 12). He means by it 
the cause which keeps a body agoing when it moves. Of this cause modern 
dynamical science knows nothing, except the negative fact stated in the 
first law of motion, which may be given with even greater clearness without 
using the word “force” at all—namely, that, independently of properties 
through which a body is related to other bodies, or independently of such 
relations, its state of rest or of uniform motion in a fixed direction is un- 
changed. Behind this fact, except so far as it serves te define the word 
** foree,” or vis impressa, dynamic science does not go ; but it goes forward 
with this and other facts to most fruitful results in mathematical deduc- 
tions, with which our author does not appear to be at all acquainted. 
Another fact, the second law of motion, which again may be fully ex- 
pressed without the use of ‘ force,” is that the change in the component of 
a velocity in any direction may be measured in terms of a fixed property, 
namely, mass, and special outward relations, which in general are dependent 
simply on distances and directions. 

Mathematical dynamics knows of no bodies at rest in any absolute sense. 
All the motions known or considered are relative motions—namely, con- 
tinuous changes of distances between bodies, or between these and positions 
de‘inel by other bodies. It is not known that even the centre or average 
position of all the masses of the universe is at rest in any absolute sense ; so 
that the absolute motion of no body is known, and the ‘‘ force” of our 
author is without any definite measure or utility in mathematical dynamics, 
The principle of relative motion leaves all measures of motion considered 


t 
as absolute quite out of the problems of this science, as indeed they are 


quit» beyond our possible knowledge. 
One of the principles of mathematical dynamics which staggers the 
unmathematical sciolist more than ,any other, and was at first one of the 
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greatest difliculties, even with mathematicians, in the Newtonian theory of 
gravity—a difficulty repeatedly urged, and brought out from apparently 
independent meditations by anti-Newtonian heretics—is the doctrine of 
‘action at a distance.” This action, the metaphysicians say, is impossible, 
and they devote themselves to the invention of media through which force 
and motion may be communicated, or from which it may be collected 
(Axiom VIL, p. 11), thinking that thereby they are helping out the mathe- 
matical genius of Newton by a profounder effort of thought than he was 
capable of. But with metaphysical action dynamical science has nothing 
to do, The action at a distance, considered in this science, is simply a 
change in motion measurably or mathematically dependent on (or a function 
of) distances from bodies, distances of which nothing is asserted but that 
they extend indefinitely beyond the masses or the visible and tangible 
limits of bodies, ‘A body cannot act where it is not ”—‘ With all my 
heart,” says Carlyle, ‘‘ only where is it ?” If attractive force is an attribute 


invisible medium), then the presence of bodies at a distance from their 
visible limits must be assumed, so far at least as this attribute is concerned. 
The color of a body is familiarly known to be distinct from its solid extent, 
volume, or mass, and is not in the same place ; nevertheless, as superficial, is 
still contiguous with its other sensible qualities. The metaphysical difficulty 
of believing that the attribute of attraction may be still more displaced or 
removed than color, is a difficulty which disappears with its cause, namely, 
unfamiliarity with the conception. Patient study of mathematical and ex- 
perimental science has resolved many such difficulties, which are not really 
logical ones ; for whether gravity will ever come in science to be a legiti- 
mately-derived attribute or property of bodies acting through a medium, or 
will for ever remain, 2s now, an ultimate phenomenal fact, there is nothing 
of contradiction or essential opposition to experience in its asserted action 
at a distance—at a distance, that is, not of course from where it acts, but 
from the places where other attributes of body are manifested ; that is, be- 
yond its visible and tangible limits. Most theories of a gravitative medium 
have been in fact atomic, and, by the interposition of voids between atoms 
which is thus made, have really introduced the very action at a distance 
which the theories were devised to do away with. Indeed, the essential 
principle of action at a distance is a necessary consequence of the meta- 
physical axiom (which we are not, however, obliged by positive evidence to 
accept), that pure continuous matter is incompressible, as in the supposed 
atoms ; and though this action be only on a molecular scale, it is no more 
possible on this scale than on that larger one of gravitative action which 
mathematical dynamics is supposed to assume. But, as we have said, no 
such metaphysical assumption is made in this science. 

No student of mathematics, competent to pass an examination in New- 
ton’s ‘ Principia,’ not only on its definitions, axioms, and philosophical 
scholiums; but on its mathematical theorems and problems, could read with 
any profit, or even with any patience, Mr. Fendler’s speculations. Those 
parts of the ‘ Principia,’ or of more modern treatises, which such thinkers as 
our author appear to have studied, present themselves to the student who 
has clearly seen their embodiment in the mathematical deductions and ex- 
perimental verifications of dynamical science in a wholly different light 
from that in which such speculative thinkers take them up. The laws or 
axioms and the definitions of this science are apparently considered by these 
thinkers as constituting in themselves a complete body of doctrine, capable 
of being studied and criticised quite independently of any other mathema- 
ties than what they directly involve, whereas they are really integrant parts 
or elements of a systematic deductive science ; and whether or ngf they are 
evident at a glance through familiar inductions, or by ‘ intuitions a priori ” 
(as some thinkers will have it), they have their truest proof in the broadest 
possible tests of experience, through the experimental and observational 
verifications of their mathematical consequences. Of the nature and force 
of this kind of proof none but students of mathematical dynamics and ex- 
perimental physics can be supposed to have any adequate conception. To 
attempt to criticise the elementary conceptions and first principles of the 
science in any other way, and especially a priori, or with a simple reference 
to Vernunft, is really a display of the critic’s incompetency, which is not 
remedied by a reference of his convictions to ancestral experience, or any 
other modification of the a priori doctrine, or any treatment of mathemati- 
cal axioms as philosophical truths. Several modern writers, more dis- 
tinguished than our author, and especially of late Mr. G. H. Lewes and 
Mr. H. Spencer, have thus illustrated how a priori too often means no more 
than ab ignorantia et indolentia. Such writers appear to think that the 
mathematical deductions of the science are of secondary importance from 
a philosophical point of view, or ‘are merely illustrative applications. of 
philosophical principles to the processes of nature. But instead of the 
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mathematical body of the science being an appendage to these principles as | 


to an independent body of doctrines, these are themselves chosen and framed, 
so to speak, or determined in their forms and meanings with reference to 
the mathematics of a systematic deductive science. 


Miss Rovel. Par Victor Cherbuliez. (New York: F. W. Christern ; 
Boston : Estes & Lauriat [Translation.])—M. Victor Cherbuliez is probably 
unknown to that large number of readers to whom the mystic words ‘‘a 
French novel ” suggest a production of the school of Emile Gaboriau or Ponson 
du Terrail ; but if reputation is measured by quality rather than extent, few 
writers of the day stand so high. It is Shelley, we believe, who has been 
called the poet of poets ; and in a similar fashion M. Cherbuliez may be 
called the novelist of literary people. He is prized by those readers who, 
while they have a due esteem for a telling intrigue, are inclined to assign a 
primary place to consummate literary art—to art which, if need be, is even 
a trifle obtrusiveand self-conscious. For those readers the author of ‘ Miss 
Rovel’ has been for the last fifteen years a very important personage, and 
the appearance of each of his half-dozen novels a literary event. The 
charm of his tales has been that they seemed written by a scholar who 
knew the world. The usual clever novel of commerce bears few traces of 
an intellect generally brilliant—an intellect which, in other fields than the 
flowery meads of fiction, has any rights that a critic is bound to respect. 
But M. Cherbuliez has always beaten the regular romancer on his own 
ground and has given us, into the bargain, a style which it was a pure intel- 
lectual luxury to encounter. He has exhibited an acuteness and finish of 
mind which made us feel that if he were not good-naturedly devoting him- 
self to story-telling he might do great things in history and philosophy. 
M. Cherbuliez began, in fact, as we believe, with very solid studies, and 
laid the foundations of a thoroughly superior culture. His circumstances, 
too, were such as to give him a ballast of due weight; he was a Genevese, born 
and brought up among academic and literary traditions, and his first ven- 
ture was a most ingenious essay on Greek esthetics. If to these advantages 
he added the novelist’s faculty—observation raised to the degree of a passion 
—and if imagination too was not wanting, a critic with half an eye might 
feel that here would be a prince of story-tellers. And, indeed, very much one 
of these charming potentates M. Cherbuliez has actually been. His domin- 
ion has been small and his reign has been brief ; but Athens, under Pericles, 
was neither vast nor long-lived. It isasad fact that the reign of M. Cherbuliez 
has come to an end by his own unwisdom ; the united voice of his once loyal 
subjects pronounces his déchéance. We might make a long story, if we had 


_ space, of the history of our author’s talent as revealed in his successive novels 


—of its transformations, its moods, its inflections, its lights and shades. It 
would be a story of varying hopes and fears on the part of those who 
watched him closely and judged him sympathetically. 
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were not afraid of seeming to take the rubs of life unmanfully hard, we 


| would say that we had passed some very dark hours in reading it. It 


| tive at any 


| 


offers, to speak frankly, the most striking example of the eclipse of a great 
talent that we have ever encountered, and we doubt whether, while still in 
the mid-season of life, a clever man has often fallen so far below himself. 
The there; the alert, effec 
cost; but it bears the relation to the best 


author’s cleverness is story is smart, 


same 


| of his former works as (to risk a trivial comparison) the in- 
tolerable stuff called bottled Jemonade does to the agreeable 
compound it emulates. Miss Rovel, the author informs us, is 








This might be repre- | 


sented, quite dramatically, as a visible contest between a good and evil | 


principle, with victory tossing like a shuttlecock from one side to the other. 


| Was poetry. 


The evil principle with M. Cherbuliez has been simply—paradoxical as it | 


sounds—that he was dangerously clever. The germ of decay in his talent 
might have been found in a little black spot which casually looked harmless 
enough, or rather seemed positively to set off the expression of his literary 
physiognomy, like the patches worn by ladies in the last century. We 
allude to an exaggerated relish for epigram. This had given us some 
alarm in the author’s earlier novels, but we never expected to see it 
acquire such prodigious proportions as in this unfortunate ‘ Miss Rovel.’ 
Of course it is not every one who can make epigrams by the hundred ; 
one needs to be clever, and we have said that M. Cherbuliez is 
inordinately so. But one day he had a great misfortune: he went 
to Paris—whether in person or not hardly matters, but at any rate 
intellectually. He went there—judging on the apparent evidence— 
for the particular purpose of proving that a Genevese is not a provincial, 
and that if he gives his mind to it he may be as good a Parisian as the best. 
In this undertaking M. Cherbuliez has expended an incalculable number of 
epigrams, and, like all converts and late-comers to a faith, he has been 
fanatically, indefatigably devout. He has proved his point a hundred times 
over ; if being Parisian means having a certain tone which one must be a 
Parisian to describe, though one may perhaps recognize and appreciate it 
on easier terms, M. Cherbuliez is superabundantly, overwhelmingly Pari- 
sian. We wish now he would unstring his bow a little, rest upon his 
laurels, send his imagination to pasture among the flower-strewn Alpine 
meadows whose influences are his birthright, and tell us another story with 


the easy, natural grace of his masterpiece, the ‘Comte Kostia.’ We call | 


this work his masterpiece because it stands at the opposite end of the scale 
from ‘ Miss Rovel.’ The latter is not a felicitous performance, and if wo 





a young English girl of eccentric antecedents, who, through a series 
of amazing escapades, ensnares the affections of a cynical but attract- 
ive French savant, by whom she is ultimately led to the altar, MM. 
Cherbuliez assures us, we say, that his heroine is English ; but in spite of 
his representations we insist on it that the language of Shakspere was 
unknown to her, and that she was born in the Paris boulevard, where she 
sprang up from some noxious literary seed dropped into a crack of the 
asphalt. But her nationality is of little consequence, for we venture to 
pronounce her a totally impossible young lady, and, what is worse, a very 
detestable one. We can forgive a fantastic heroine when she is pleasing, 
but we resent being launched in a balloon in the company of a damsel we 
dislike. Why cannot a French novelist draw, with any approach to verisi- 
militude, a young girl brought up in the Anglo-Saxon fashion? 
tion in itself would form the text of a disquisition, and we have only space 
to add that, as we should have said beforehand that M. Cherbuliez was the 
one writer of his craft in France capable of achieving the difficult feat we 
have mentioned, his signal failure is extremely disappointing. He has 
crnelly sacrificed his hero; for Miss Rovel was, in plain English, a very low- 
minded young woman, 
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Prussia’s Representative Man. By Francis Lloyd (of the Universities 
of Halle and Athens) and William Newton, F.RG.S. (London: Triibner. 
1875.)—Not Bismarck, as the title of the book would naturally suggest, but 
Prussia’s literary representative, Henrich von Kleist, the poet, is the sub- 
ject of the volume in hand. It embraces a brief life of Kleist, an extended 
essay on the several schools in modern German literature, and translations 
of two of Kleist’s works, ‘ Michael Kohlhaas: a Story,’ and * Prince 
Frederick of Homburg: a Drama.’ The life is one of painful interest, a 
harrowing mingling of madness and genius. Heinrich von Kleist was born 
Oct. 10, 1776, in Frankfort. At an early age he entered the army, but was 
soon driven out of it by inward unrest and desire for study. The self- 
education he began was desultory, frantically vehement, indeed, in char- 
acter, but without other result than to throw him into general ferment. 
The morbid element in his nature was too deep-seated to admit of his 
attaining self-mastery, and he wandered in increasing misery from land to 
land, Only late in life did it become clear to him that his true vocation 
That there were great ideas seething in his mind all acknowl- 
edged who came in contact with him, yet he could for years work nothing 
into satisfactory shape. ‘* Hell gave me my half-talent, Heaven dowers a 
man with a whole or none,” was the self-confession wrung out of him by 
his despairing struggles. Still, even in those days, a man of the mark of 
Wieland could record after hearing him recite passages from a drama he 
was composing: ‘‘I do not think I am saying too much when I assure you 
that if the shades of -Eschylus, Sophocles, and Shakspere were to com- 
bine to write a tragedy, the result would not surpass Kleist’s ‘Death of 
Guiskard the Norman’—that is, if the whole were equal to the part I heard.” 
In a fit of despair he destroyed these fragments, while still possessed with 
the conviction that he would yet tear the wreath from Goethe's brow. 

Kleist was a Brandenburger to the core. He hated the universalism 
that was leading Schiller and Goethe to be for ever looking to Greek, Italian, 
and English models, and trying to live themselves into bygone ages, from 
which nothing but bloodless shades could be brought back. In fact, the 
life of the present took too overmastering hold of him, racking his diseased 
sensitiveness to pieces and leaving him little or no calm for artistic creation. 
While Goethe sought to escape the distraction of thinking about his coun- 
try’s humiliation by burying himself in Oriental studies, Kleist raved him- 
self out, at times like a madman, in poems full of the deification of hate and 
glorifying tyrannicide. Se he continued, haunted and harried to the end, 
till falling in with a gifted woman, as life-weary as himself, and accepting 
her challenge that they should quit this miserable world and explore in com 
pany whether a better one could not be found elsewhere, he shot her through 
the heart and himself through the head. & 

Nevertheless, in his lucid periods, this man produced works that are land- 
marks in the history of German literature. He may fairly te called Prus- 
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sia’s representative man, None other as he seized and gave expression to 
the essential spirit that has distinguished Prussia from other sections of 
Germany In all the workings of his imagination, he was a soldier to the 
centre, blunt and often half-brutal in his speech, hating foreign ways in 
action and literature, and believing a Brandenburg oak to be worthier of a 
sreat singer than all the laurels of Parnassus. To him the rest of Germany 
was mongrel, half Teutonic, half French, or Italian in spirit, slavish, imi- 
tative, imbecile through irreconcilable ideas in policy, literature, religion. 
In a high sense he was a prophet of what recent history has made plain, 
that in the leadership of Prussia’s Spartan discipline and iron will lay the sole 
salvation of the land. The same idea possessed him in respect of literature. 
All his life he was struggling to utter something in story, play, poem that 
would have the same kind of ring in it and unite spirit and form in the like 
style of a word and a blow. At times he succeeded in doing it. 

The story of Michael Kohlhaas can hardly fail to strike by its terse 
straightforwardness. Though suffering in the translation for the rugged 
picturesqueness of Kleist’s own words, still as the portrayal of a massive 
character, *‘at once the most right-feeling and the most ferocious man of 
his time,” whose obstinate passion for justice made him a robber and a 
murderer, it will give the reader a terribly real character to think about. 
Kohlhaas is a plain horse-dealer, whose career dramatizes powerfully the 
wrongs and the savagery at the bottom of the peasant uprisings in the days 
of Martin Luther. ‘The Prince of Homburg’ is, however, the work in 
which Kleist’s genius most triumphantly asserted itself. ‘‘It is the most 
ideal glorification of German military life the national literature pos- 
yet in no general and declamatory way, but thriuzh the 
career of the hero of the piece. On the German stage it occupies a 
like position with Shakspere’s Henry the Fourth on the English. From a 
reckless roysterer Prince Hal becomes a thoughtful man and the nation’s 
idol. The Prince of Homburg is a hero from the start ; but he is the slave 
of his own unmastered imagination. His visions of love and glory enwrap 
He has not yet grasped the tremendous im- 
port of subordination and obedience. At the council of war he fails, in his 
dreamy absorption, to note down his erders for the conduct of the approach- 
ing battle. In his impetuosity he sounds a general charge that brings about 
indeed, a decisive victory, in which the Prince covers himself with glory, 
but which defeats the Elector’s plans for the annihilation of the Swedes. 
(s a consequence, in the full flush of triumph the young hero finds him- 
self arrested for military disobedience, is tried, and sentenced to death. 
Weakness overcomes him, and in his first misery he sues for life ; but when 
graver thoughts break in of the full bearing of his crime, he bows to the 
sentence and acknowledges its justice. Then first he is reprieved, as now 
first fit te live. From beginning to end, the play is alive with action, and 
we see a man fashioned to some purpose by real and impressive events. 

The long introductory essay with which these pieces are prefaced will 
not interest the general reader. It contains good thoughts, but presented 
in a style wearisomely abstract and obscure. 
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Antiquities of Long Island. By Gabriel Furman. To which is added 
a Bibliography by Henry Onderdonk, jr. Edited by Frank Moore. 
York : J. W. Bouton. 
York and that of its suburbs must be, to a stranger at least, at once striking 
and perplexing. Abuse the government of the city as we very rightly 
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1875.}—The contrast between the condition of New | 


always may, there is no denying that the expenditure of money both | 


in private and public works has been such as to produce very impos- 
ing, if not beautiful, results. There are fine streets, 
mous hotels, there are parks, there.are boulevards, there are private houses, 
on which fabulous amounts of money have been spent. More than this, 
Notwithstanding the plunder—we may 
almost say sack—of the city by a horde of thieves, the public improvements 
are still going on, and the scale of private expenditure (expenditure, too, of 
a substantial kind) constantly increasing. But leave the island on which the 
city proper stands, and cross over to the New Jersey shore on one side, to 
Staten Island on the other, or to Long Island, and what sort of a process 
do we see going on there ? From the wealth of New York a stranger would 
naturally expect to find in the environs a long line of fine country-seats 
surrounding the city, in which the people whose “residential mansions” 
have been pointed out to him on Fifth Avenue have their suburban homes. 
He finds nothing of the sort. He finds, on the contrary, in the immediate 
neighborhood of the city, the ruins of a former generation of country-seats, 
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the ‘* metropolis” as distinctly as the sudden occupation of a quiet place by 
a number of citizens of the Hans Breitmann type would announce the 
approach of an invading army. If you enquire the history of the places 
against whose barriers this unpleasant new population is surging, you will 
probably learn that in the pre-railroad period some early owner of a 
familiar name had bought the property without an idea that in any calculable 
period of time the city would encroach upon the limits of his homestead, 
tut supposed that the old place would descend in his family from 
father to son to the end of time—little suspecting that in fifty years the 
place would be worth as many millions as it then was thousands, that the 
river or the sea-beach at the foot of it would be river and sea-beach no longer, 
but would have become changed to ‘‘ water-front,” that the pleasant undu- 
lations of the ground would have become gravel-pits, or that to the latest 
descendants of the family in the year of grace 1875 what was to have been 
their home had become Real Estate. As the present generation simply 
intend to cut up their property and sell it in lots, they have, as sane men, 
no object in keeping it up, in fencing or making lawns pr planting trees, 
and they therefore let it go out of repair; upon which the sentimental 
stranger sighs, shakes his head, and turns his steps in some other direction, 
finding however, if he keeps within the immediate environs of the city, 
nothing but a repetition of the same thing—the same squalid shops and 
shanties, the same old, ill-kept places, the same general unkempt, out-at- 
elbows look, which is an equally good proof of the instability of human 
affairs and the ‘‘ extraordinary progress of our city.” Other places one also 
finds which were not originally homesteads but were bought not many 
years ago by some modern investor or speculator, who purchased a large 
piece of ground merely for the purpose of cutting it up into smaller pieces 
and selling at an advance, who has no interest in wasting money in making 
an impermanent country-seat out of ‘‘ lots,” and who is well satisfied with 
the condition of the property if assessments are not too heavy, if streets are 
laid out with regularity and at right angles, and the owners of any squalid 
hovels who may establish themselves on the premises can be made to pay 
a rent. : ? 

There is no part of the country in which this sort of progress, with its 
attendant decay, can be seen to better advantage than the western end of 
the island whose antiquities are so well preserved in the volume before us ; 
and we must say that our sympathy is profound for the industry of Mr. 
Furman, as well as his editor, Mr. Moore, who discovered the fragmentary 
manuscript in the shop of ‘‘a quaint and popular dealer in old books, pic- 
tures, and bric-d-brac on University Place.” Long Island is almost the 
last place in the world where we should expect antiquarian studies to be 
flourishing, not for positive lack of material (if we do not insist on | 
our antiquities being very old), but because the western end of the island 
is inseparably associated in our mind with that peculiar kind of social progress 
which we have just endeavored to describe, and which consists chiefly 
in a complete obliteration of everything which is old for the sake of what 
is new. An antiquarian on Long Island, if he is to survive in the struggle 
for existence with his herediiary foes, the speculator and the auctioneer, 
must be of very tough fibre. 

If the reader, however, will lay aside all prepossessions and approach 
the subject in the true spirit, which, we take it, is that of mingled patriot- 
ism and microscopic curiosity, he will find that this part of Long Island is 
not destitute of interest. Without going back to the mythological period, 
there is some evidence to begin with of prehistoric remains (p. 94), while, 
according to Mr. Furman, as late as 1831 there was still a curious relic 
of the Indian occupation in the manufacture of wampum for the Indians of 
the West. Coming down to historical times, the island is one of the oldest 
settlements of the country, and at this day the different types of settlers— 


|, the Dutch at one end, and the New English Puritan at the other—may faintly 


surrounded and almost swallowed up by a swarm of shanties, lager-beer | 


Shops, bar-rooms, low hotels, and rows of untenanted houses put up in 


idvance of population, which announce the proximity and the approach of 
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suggest their primitive state. Even should the Dutch lose Holland, buildings 
of Dutch architecture will still be found standing on Long Island, to bear 
witness to the former extent of their power ; and the peculiar Dutch qualities 
of slowness, dogged obstinacy, and thrift will be preserved for a long while 
yet on farms of the island, where the Knickerbocker, in his undeveloped 
state of purveyor of early vegetables to the neighboring market, unspoiled 
as yet by visions of a ‘‘rise in real estate” or the necessity of founding a 
family, toils with his hired men among his potatoes and strawberries, 
wholly undisturbed by the movements of the world outside, reading little, 
but thinking profoundly, generally with the aid of tobacco, and speaking not 
oftener than is necessary. Some of the Dutch customs we have ourselves 
adopted—as in the case of the celebration of New Year’s day and the institu- 
tion of New Year’s cake, which, unless we are mistaken, used to be given to 
the poor on New Year’s day by way of charity, not fifty years ago, in Dutch 
towns by the ‘ great people.” Others. not peculiar to the Datch, have passe 1 
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into disuse, as that mentioned by Mr. Furman (p. 161) of having a feast wath 
plenty of cold meats, 


liquors, and tobacco on the occasion of a funeral, 
with the not uncommon accompaniment of a friendly chat and much con- 
sumption -of liquor and tobacco under the trees among the farmers for two 
or three hours before the funeral began to move, and a great deal of neise 
‘very inappropriate to the purpose for which they had assembled.” These 
examples taken at random from the volume before us are hardly fair speci- 
mens of its contents. The curious in such matters will find in its pages a 
good many bits of local information of one kind and another, which are 
worth preserving as part of our somewhat meagre thread of history and tra- 
dition. 


Essays—sthetical, By George Hl. Calvert. (Boston : Lee & Shepard. 
1875.)—Mr. Calvert occasionally puts forth a modest volume of prose or 
verse which attracts no general attention, but which, we imagine, finds 
adequate appreciation among scattered readers. We prefer his prose to his 
verse, and we can frankly recommend this little collection of essays on 
subjects connected with art and letters. The author’s fault, as a general 
thing, is in his vagueness, and in a tendency to judgments a trifle too 
ethereal and to a style considerably too florid. We prefer him, therefore, 
when he is treating of concrete rather than abstract matters, and we have 
found more edification in the volume before us in the papers on the trans- 
lators of Dante, on Sainte-Beuve, and on Carlyle, than in the accom- 
panying disquisitions on the Beautiful, on the Nature of Poetry, and on 
Style. To offer us off-hand, at the present hour, an article on the Beautiful, 
implies an almost heroic indifference to the tyranny of fashion. Mr. Cal- 
vert cares for letters for their own sake, he is a disinterested scholar, and 
his writing has the aroma of genuine culture. Even the occasional awk- 
wardness and amateurishness of his manner are an indication of that union, 
so rare in this country, of taste and leisure which allows culture an oppor- 
tunity to accumulate. The best thing in the volume is the article on 
Sainte-Beuve, in which the author shows that he had studied the great 
critic to very good purpose. It is very intelligent and, much of it, very 
felicitous, and it is filled, moreover, with excellent brief citations. But the 
best thing in it is the charming note from Sainte-Beuve which the author 
gives in an addendum, and of which we transcribe the greater part. Mr. 
Calvert had sent Sainte-Beuve the copy of the magazine in which the article 
originally appeared, but this miscarried, and the author sent a second copy. 
Whereupon Sainte-Benve, writing December 6, 1868, six months before his 
death : 
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** Cher Monsieur :—Oh ! cette fois je regois bien décidément le trés-aimable 


et trés-étudié portrait du erttigue. Comment exprimer comme je le sens 
ma gratitude pour tant de soin, d’attention pencétrante, de desir d’étre 


agréable tout en restant juste?) v avait certes moyen d’insister bien plus 
sur les variations, les disparates et les défaillances momentances de la 
pensée et du jugement a travers cette suite de volumes. C'est toujours un 
sujet d’étonnement pour moi, et cette fois autant que jamais, de voir com- 
ment un lecteur ami et un juge de goft parvient 4 tirer une figure une et 
consistante de ce qui ne me parait & moi-méme dans mon souvenir que le 
cours d'un long fleuve qui va s’épandant un peu au hasard des pentes et 
désertant continuellement ses rives. De tels portraits comme celui que 
vous voulez bien m’offrir me rendent un point d’appui et me feraient veri- 
tablement croire & moi-méme. Et quand je songe & immense quantite 
d’esprits auxquels vous me présentez sous un aspect si favorable et si magis- 
tral dans ce nouveau monde si plein de jeunesse et d’avenir, je me prends 
d'une sorte de fierté et de courageuse confiance, comme en présence deja de 
la postérité.” 

The reader will see that the art of saying things well did not desert the 
great critic, even in his moments of extreme relaxation. Every epistolary 
scrap from his hand that has come before us has quickened the impatience 
with which we await the promised publication of his correspondence. The 
perusal of the latter, if we are not mistaken, will be an extreme intellectual 
luxury. Mr. Calvert's volume further contains a reprinted paper, 
‘*Errata”—an attempt to enumerate some of the common 
errors and literary vulgarisms of the day. The attempt is commendable, 
and the attack in some cases well-directed, but there is more than 
expression that Mr. ¢ ‘alvert seems to us to condemn too trene whantly 
no manner of means” is pronounced a ‘*y ulgar pleonasm. 
of” is called an ‘‘ugly, ill-assorted phrase.” ‘1 free 
declared ‘‘an irredeemable vulgarism,” and ‘* subject-matter” a 
logical humpback.” We share Mr. Calvert's extreme enmity 
to none of these phrases. Each of them, 
examining. Of another—‘‘ to renfilale, applied to a subject or a person” 
he affirms that ‘‘ the scholar who uses this vilest 
have his right thumb taken off.” Here, is quite wrong. 
A word is a vulgarism only when it is used without logical aptness. ** To 
a person ” we have never heard the word in question applied ; bu 
applied to an idea, it has just that felicity, that harmonious analogy, which 
legitimates a figurative form of speech. In certain cases 
would do so well. ‘* Ventilate,” if we are mistaken, 
spectable tradition in its favor, and can be found in sound English writers 
of the last century. 
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teach histcry may obtain a copy of GILMAN’S 

| FIRST STEPS IN GENERAL HISTORY 
| dy $1 fo the Publishers, Hurd & 
Hloughton, New York ; The Riverside Press, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 


forwarding 





FREE LANCE IN THE FIELD 
| of Life and Letters. By Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, 
1 vol, r2mo, $1 50. 

| “It is not a frequent pleasure to meet with English essay- 
writing so fresh, forceful, and terse as Mr. Wilkinson’s; and 
| especially rare is it to receive from the other side of the At- 
| lantic writing so good, evolution of English authors so sym- 
| pathetic and appreciative, as George Eliot finds in this 
| 


volume.” —Westminster Revi few, 


HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS OF 
| Louisiana and Florida. By B. F. French. 1 vol. 8vo, $4. 
|  “* The archives of France and Spain have furnished the 
| author with manuscripts of priceless value, and he has used 
his materials to the best possible advantage.” —Brook/yn 


Eagle. 
ALBERT MASON, Publisher, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


FE W. CHRISTERN, 
ForeIGN BooksELLER AND lac, 
77 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 

Large assortments of the publications of Charpentier, 
Didier, Didot, Hachette, Lévy Fréres, etc., on hand ; also 
complete lists of Tauchnitz’s Collection of British Authors, 
and Teuner’s Greek and Roman Classics. All European 
periodicals received weekly in parcels. 





University Publishing Co., 


AND 157 CROSBY STREET, 


155 


New York, 
Publish Maury’s Geographies, Holmes’s Readers and Gram- 
mars, Venable’s Arithmetics, Gildersleeve’s Latin, De Vere’s 
French, and other Text-Books, Orders and Correspondence 
solicited. 





Complete in Five Parts. 


Smith's Historical Atlas. 


An Historical Atlas of Ancient Geography, Biblical and 
Classical. Compiled under the superintendence of Dr. 
William Smith and Mr. George Grove. 


| This magnificent and valuable work is now completed in 
Five Parts. It contains forty-two large and beautiful Maps 


and complete Indexes. 


achieved by learned labor and technical skill.”"—ZLondonx 
Athenaum. 
Price $7 per Part. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PuBLrsHERs, 


| “The whole work is a splendid specimen of what can be 
| 
| 


' BOSTON. 


| By the author of ‘Mary Powell.’ 
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SEND FOR THE CATALOGUES OF 


Schoenhof ©& Moeller, 


IMPORTERS OF BOOKS 
AND 
PERIODICALS 
in all Languages and on all the various Subjects, 
40 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 
(" Large stock of School and Miscellaneous Books in the 
Foreign Languages. 


Selected Poems Now Ready - 
ILLUSTRATED. 
Printed on Heavy Toned Paper. 


TEN CENTS PER NUMBER. 





- Locksley Hall (A, Tennyson). 
i Laine eae of Chillon (Byron), Latest Verses (By- 


. The High- Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire (Jean 
Ing :low), Bernardo del Carpio (Mrs. Hemans). 


No. 4. The Bridge of Sighs (T. Hood), Lines to my Mother's 
a (W. Cowper), The Three Fishers (C, Kings- 
ey) 

No. 5. Tam O'Shanter (R. Burns), To the Unco Guid (R. 
Burns). 

No. 6. Death of Arthur (A. Tennyson). 

No. 7. The Raven (E. A. Poe), Lucy Gra | (W. Wordsworth). 

No. 8. The Yarn of the Nancy Bell (W. S. Gilbert), The 
Lost Heir (T. Hood), ~~ 4 el Jo (R. 
Burns), Faithless Sally Brown (T. H 

No. 9. Make WwW ay for Liberty (J. Montgomery), ‘The Charge 


of the Light Brigade (A. Tennyson), On the Loss of 

the Roy: ral George (W. Cowper), The American Flag 

(Joseph Rodman Drake). 

Songs of Seven ae Ingelow). 

The Brook (A. Tennyson), Our Dead (Miss A. A. 

Procter). 

Mother and Poet (Mrs. E. Browning), The Horn of 
Egremont Castle (W. Wordsworth), Mary Morrison 
(R. Burns). 

The Diver (Schiller), ‘‘ Break, Break, Break”? (A. 
Tennyson), Illusion (Miss Procter), Death’s Final 
Conquest (J. Shirley). 

. To the Skylark (P. B. Shelley), The Cloud (P. B. 
Shelley), Ode on a Grecian Urn (John Keats). 

The Death of the Old Year (A. Tennyson), The Old 
Year (Francis Turner Palgrave), Dirge for the Year 
(P. B. Shelley), New Year’s Eve (A. Tennyson), 
Sonnet from the Portuguese (Mrs. Browning), Mid- 
night Mass for the Dying Year (H. W_ Longfellow), 
Song of the Silent Land (H. W. Longfellow). 

The Power of Poetry (Matthew Arnold), The Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night (R. Burns), The Banks o’ Doon 
(R. Burns), Bonnie Lesley (R. Burns). 

Elegy Written ina Country Churchyard (T. Gray), 

Hallowed Ground (T. Campbell), Is there, for Hon- 

a Poverty (R. Burns). 

. The Red Fisherman (W. M. Praed), Ode on a Fa- 
a. Cat Drowned in a Tub of Gold Fishes . # 
3ra 

The Miller’ s Daughter (A. Tennyson), To Blossoms 
(Robert Herrick). 

Hart-leap Well (William Wordsworth), How they 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to ix (Robert 
Browning), A Canadian Boat-Song (Thomas Moore). 
A Legend of Bregenz (Adelaide Procter), The King 

of Denmark’s Ride (Caroline Norton), Gentle River, 

Gentle River (Thomas Percy). 

. The May Queen (Alfred Tennyson). 
Dora (A. Tennyson), Alexander's 

Dry S, ) 

heuk at the Clock (Thomas Ingoldsby), The Friar 

of Orders ory (Thomas Percy), A Charade— 

** Campbell ” (W. M. Praed). 

To each purchaser i a complete set of above is given a 


copy of ‘ EDWARD OSBORNE.’ 


EDWARD OSBORNE. 


A short story of the 
Stuart and Elizabethan Times. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 
With two fine Illustrations. 
TEN CENTS. 


KILBOURNE TOMPKINS, 
16 Cedar Street, New York. 
Gee Will be sent, one, on receipt of price. 
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LITERATURE is an invaluable aid to persons 
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pursuing a course of reading. sent to 
Teachers applying will be allowed a single copy of 
the book for examination on forwarding 75 cents to 
Hurd & Houghton, 13 Astor Place, New Vork; 


The RiversidePress, Cambridse, Miss. 

















